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Behind the By-Lines 


Last summer conference teaching 
television was held under the auspices the 
Ford Foundation the University North 
Carolina. Dean Arnold Perry the School 
Education the University was gen- 
eral charge arrangements, are for- 
tunate have article him entitled 
Teaching Television Today’s Schools. 
Dean Perry holds his master’s degree from 
Duke University and doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
member Kappa Delta Pi. His most 
important publications are “Teaching De- 
mocracy the North Carolina Public 
Schools,” “Suggestions for Applying the 
Social Studies,” and “Good Schools for 
Children.” 

Creedon, Housemother Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. Her 
subject House Plan for Newton High 
School. There are said least two 
score schools this type Miss 
Creedon graduate Emmanuel Col- 
lege and has masters degree teaching 
from Harvard University. She Con- 
tract Correcting Committee the Harvard 
Graduate School Education. 

Dr. William Smith, Professor So- 
ciology, Dana College, author The 
“Yes Man” the Campus. holds the 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity Chicago. Among his books are 
“Americans the Making,” and “The 
Stepchild.” has done educational work 
India and Hawaii. Hawaii was 
teacher and research worker race rela- 
tions. holds honorary degree from 
the University London. 

Dent author The Post-War 
Expansion Teacher Training England 
and Director the Institute Education 
the University Sheffield (England). 
For some years was Editor The Edu- 


cational Supplement The Times Lon- 
don. prolific and noted author, 
among his works being ““A New Order 
English Education,” “Secondary Modern 
Schools,” “The Education Act, 1944,” 
(now its 8th edition) and “Education 
Transition,” (in its 5th Still active 
writing and teaching author 
“Secondary Modern Schools, Interim 
Report” (1958). Two additional volumes 
his are now press: “The English Edu- 
cational System,” and 
Transition.” 

Paul Woodring, Educational Advisor 
the Ford Foundation and Consultant for 
the Fund for the Advancement Educa- 
tion, has written for Subject Matter and 
Goals Education. graduate Bowling 
Green State University, has his masters 
degree and doctorate from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. addition numerous magazine 
Teacher Education,” Fourth Na- 
tion,” and “Let’s Talk Sense about Our 

Our 
Teachers was received from Dr. Donald 
Thomas, Assistant Professor Education, 
University Wisconsin. currently 
engaged state-wide research the ele- 
mentary school principalship 
The United States Office Education has 
given him grant $15,000 for the study 
migrant 

Bertrand Evans, Associate Professor 
English the University California, has 
written several articles for Epuca- 
TIONAL the most recent being 
Grammar and Writing our January 1959 
issue. Chairman the Committee 
Teacher Training, Department Eng- 
lish, University California, from which 
holds his doctorate. His article this 
issue entitled Composition and Literature. 
His publications consist various articles 
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Teaching Television 
Today’s Schools 


ARNOLD PERRY 


IRECT TEACHING television the 
nation’s schools and colleges has 
increased rapidly the last two three 
years and today reaches far more class- 
rooms than most laymen even pro- 
fessional educators realize. The stage 
was set for this growth 1952 when the 
Federal Communications Commission al- 
located certain open-circuit channels 
the Very High Frequency and Ultra 
High Frequency telecast bands for the 
exclusive use non-profit, educational 
purposes. Channel space for 250 educa- 
tional television stations was set aside. 
the present time stations are 
the air and others are process 
building. In-school use had started 
several years earlier over commercial 
stations with experiments Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New York and other 
places. Educational from special 
ETV stations actually only seven years 


old, starting with the opening the first 
ETV channel Houston 1953. In- 
school programs open-circuit 
channels now reach not only hundreds 
schools, but many homes where there are 
now over million receiving sets, 
large part them within range 
least one ETV station. 

addition the open-circuit 
stations now the air there are 
approximately 700 closed-circuit sta- 
tions use, over 500 them public 
school systems. Colleges, universities, 
the Army and various industries 
are making use the new medium 
communication. Because channel res- 
ervation needed for this “wired” trans- 
mission and because one coaxial 
cable can carry several programs si- 
multaneously, the advantages this 
type transmission are quite obvious. 
Another important factor that cost, 
which for small operation limited 
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geographical area much lower for 
closed circuit telecasting. Extensive 
installations have been completed 
several school systems; one case, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, the installation 
employs over miles coaxial cable. 
Dental and medical schools have been 
quick see the wonderful possibilities 
for giving all students large 
class the opportunity get “close-up” 
views operations which were formerly 
restricted the surgeons performing the 
operations and such other personnel 
were able crowd around the operat- 
ing table. Using color, the telecasts have 
proved very effective teaching many 
essentials surgical practice. 

The great majority the projects for 
the in-school use have been started 
getting educational television experi- 
ments started, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement Education and the Ford 
Foundation have made grants totaling 
more than $10,000,000 the past five 
These grants are helping sup- 
port over experimental programs. 
The educational levels involved the 
experiments embrace 
grams from the first grade through col- 
lege and graduate school, but the great 
majority the programs are second- 
ary schools and colleges. Far more than 
100,000 students more than 100 
school systems and some colleges are 
directly involved the experiments. 

The largest, and perhaps the most im- 
portant the experiments which 
being used for direct instruction 
the National Program the Use 
Television the Public Schools which 


sponsored the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement This nation- 
wide project was started 1957 with 
initiation experiments Atlanta; Cin- 
cinnati; Dade County, Florida (Mi- 
ami); Detroit; Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky (Louisville); Milwaukee; Ne- 
braska; Norfolk; North Carolina; Okla- 
homa City; Oklahoma State; Philadel- 
phia and Wichita. 1958-59 new proj- 
ects were added Kansas City and 
southwestern Indiana school systems. 
During 1959-60 other school systems 
have been added that there are now 
well over 100,000 students directly in- 
volved this experiment. 


Design and Implementation 
Programs 


the programs involving direct 
teaching television the public 
schools the programs have been de- 
signed, produced and scheduled entirely 
the local school systems involved. 
This has required “team approach” 
curriculum determination and methods 
teaching. Before programs have been 
started local authorities have held work- 
shops for all personnel who were 
involved the experiment. Held 
the summer just prior the start 
the program new school year, the 
workshop provided opportunity for 
system-wide participation setting 
objectives, determining course content, 
selecting appropriate 
niques, establishing telecast policies, set- 
ting schedules, clarifying the roles 
all members the “teaching team,” and 
deciding upon procedures for evaluation 
and appraisal the program. The work- 
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shops were generally two six weeks 
duration and consisted daily work 
periods with general orientation sessions 
and many small discussion groups with 
particular interests. Included the 
groups were the studio teachers who 
were present the lessons before the 
camera, the regular teachers who were 
teach the classes which the les- 
sons were part the instruction, 
the program producers and directors, 
the local supervisors instruction, the 
principals the schools which the 
experiments were conducted and 
various consultants whom the local au- 
thorities brought assist the vari- 
ous subject fields. From the interaction 
the persons the workshop there 
emerged consensus regarding what was 
what the responsibility each team 
member was and how pupil learn- 
ing was stimulated and tested. 


Classroom Reception 


Before the National Program for the 
In-School Use Television was started 
1957 public schools were practically 
devoid television receivers, One 
North Carolina school system city 
80,000 population the spring 
1957 was found have only one re- 
ceiver, recent gift from retiring 
teacher. the fall 1957 thousands 
receivers were installed take ad- 
vantage the educational programs 
which were become available. 
North Carolina alone over 500 new re- 
ceivers were purchased the start the 
1957-58 school year. Ostensibly installed 
for the special in-school telecasts, the 


receivers made possible utilization 
other programs available over nearby 
new ETV and commercial channels. 
Especially significant was the availability 
the receivers for use teacher-educa- 
tion programs which were telecast the 
close the school day. 

major feature the National Pro- 
gram the teaching large groups 
students with carrying large part 
the instructional load. Numerous 
groups two hundred more 
students were set up. Seating these large 
groups brought into use auditoriums, 
study halls, cafeterias, school band rooms 
and other large spaces that previously 
had been unoccupied for considerable 
portion the day. Multiple re- 
ceivers were installed along the front 
and side walls place students 
within easy viewing range the lessons. 
Because the receivers function simulta- 
neously, any number could operated 
with conflict either sound image. 
For section 150 students five six 
24” receivers were generally provided 
with students seated that practically 
all students were good angle within 
the desirable 10-25 foot viewing range. 

During the past months the writer 
was able visit and observe reception 
the National Program and additional 
classes Hagerstown and other cities 
where use made direct teaching 
TV. the large classes there was always 
one master teacher charge with one 
two assistant teachers. Sometimes spe- 
cial “clerk” “teacher aide” was pro- 
vided when the size the class justified 
it. This arrangement permitted some 
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teachers freed for this period. They 
were generally assigned guidance and 
counselling, remedial work with small 
groups were given free period for 
preparation materials for other 
courses they were teaching. This pro- 
vided for these schools services which 
had not been previously available. 
Teachers charge the large sections 
were assigned fewer hours actual 
teaching than previously that teacher 
work-loads were balanced. 

none the large classes visited did 
the telecast exceed minutes. The re- 
maining minutes were used for fol- 
low-up activities, chiefly discussion the 
main points the lesson, comments 
students, work study guides prepared 
cooperatively the studio teacher and 
the large class teachers, and quick-scoring 
tests gauge pupil learning. Almost 
without exception high school student 
was allowed take only one course 
which had daily direct teaching 
TV, his viewing school was 
limited minutes less than eight 
per cent six-hour school day. The 
main exception was Hagerstown 
where seventh and eighth grade students 
were receiving minutes teaching 
and students other grades 
minutes. 


IV. The Pros and Cons Teaching 

dium has stirred considerable con- 
troversy within the teaching profession 
and has brought forth many questions 
from parents, editors, psychologists and 
others. Some are viewing the situation 


with alarm, regarding evil 


which will ruin our schools; others see 
these days when competent teachers are 
short supply and expect the 
panacea which will cure all our edu- 
cational ills, The potential must 
lie somewhere between these extremes. 
Actually neutral—at least neu- 
tral the printing press that instru- 
mental providing textbooks. The 
value the medium, therefore, must 
proportion the skill with which 
used—the skill getting the lessons 
the air and the skill the follow-up 
which will bind teaching and class- 
room teaching together for pupil-learn- 
ing experience that will better than 
could provided either alone. 

The most frequent argument used 
way” communication, that students 
not have apportunity ask questions 
and make comments the lesson pro- 
ceeds. One outspoken critic educa- 
tional has said that “TV makes 
sponges out children—you set them 
front receivers and hope they will 
soak some the educational water 
being sprayed them the tube.” 
Such critics nearly always point out that 
can never replace the teacher” and 
tube can understand child.” 

the other hand, proponents 
teaching put some strong and 
timely arguments for wider utilization 
the medium. First, they point out, 
the supply really great teachers 
severely limited—so why not put these 
really great teachers and make 
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them available thousands rather than 
the few they can reach conventional 
classrooms? other arguments they 
point out that will give every child 
“front row” seat; will reduce “spoon 
feeding” education; will provide for 
all children broader, richer 
will assure better scheduling and com- 
pletion courses; will keep the curricu- 
lum date with instantaneous view- 
ing and listening that the pupil gets 
“You are there” feeling; will permit 
more economical use instructional 
staff; and will enable school systems 
save capital outlay for buildings. 
These arguments sound familiar 
teachers who have lived and taught 
through other innovations communi- 
cation such and educational 
radio and silent and sound educational 
motion pictures. “Those innovations,” 
they say, “have not lived expecta- 
tions. Why should expect 
succeed greater measure?” All 
these innovations have helped education 
tremendously and will continue so, 
but has certain advantages which 
will overcome many the difficulties 
which have confronted teachers who 
have used the other media. First there 
the all-powerful visual element which 
lacking radio; second there the 
“up-to-the-minute” content that few 
films provide; third there the de- 
pendable sound which modern 
speakers tuned provides; fourth 
there simplicity mechanical op- 
eration; and fifth, there feasible utili- 
zation well-lighted room. 
Undoubtedly the sound motion pic- 
ture would have made greater imprint 
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education had not been for prob- 
lems mechanics and logistics which 
have not been solved yet. These are 
more formidable for the average teacher 
than many people realize. Getting the 
right film the right time, financing 
purchase rental, returning the film, 
securing the projector, operating the pro- 
jector, darkening the room, controlling 
projector noise and sound, providing 
light for note-taking and ventilating the 
room are troublesome many teach- 
ers that they give defeat. With 
and the teacher free devote his 
attention the all-important task 
teaching. Certainly now mechani- 
cally and logistically ready for the class- 
room and will even more when re- 
ceiving set improvements and video tape 
developments now the planning stages 
are brought 


Instruction 


Instruction will make its way 
Education only the extent that 
proves medium through which 
more and better teaching and learning 
can accomplished costs which are 
financially feasible. Research now 
process will long way toward an- 
swering the questions “How good?” 
and “How costly?” The National Pro- 
gram for the In-School Use Tele- 
vision set evaluation procedures 
answer the first question before the ex- 
periment got under way. special evalu- 
ation committee headed Arthur 
Traxler the Educational Records Bu- 
reau was charged with the responsibility 
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measuring the effectiveness teach- 
ing public schools. was as- 
sisted some the nation’s foremost 
authorities the field educational 
measurement and research: Henry 
Dyer the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice; Warren Findley, assistant super- 
intendent and research specialist the 
Atlanta City Schools; Howard Bow- 
man, director evaluation and research, 
Los Angeles City Schools; and 
Robert Pace Syracuse University. 
Under the direction this group com- 
parisons were made the achievement 
14,326 pupils large experimental 
classes with that 12,666 pupils tak- 
ing the same courses the same cities 
conventional “control” classes. The 
groups were carefully equated the 
basis scholastic aptitude and pre-test 
scores and through analysis covari- 
ance. The evaluation committee reported 
the conclusion the first year the 
experimental program that “the test re- 
sults clearly showed that students who 
received part their instruction over 
television large classes did well 
—and many cases significantly better 
than—students who were taught 
ventional methods small classes.” 
analysis 110 comparisons this study 
showed that favored groups and 
favored the conventional groups; 
cases where there were significant sta- 
tistical differences, favored the 
groups and only the conventional 
groups. These results indicate that 
powerful teaching medium and can 
increase the productivity 
teachers. This rather convincing evi- 
dence when one considers that the “on 
camera” teachers were new their jobs, 


the large class teachers were also new 
and untried large group instruction 
and that the experimental classes were 
more often than not taught make-shift 
situations auditoriums and cafeterias 
unsuited this kind teaching. 

The extensive experiments involving 
16,500 pupils Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, public schools give even more con- 
vincing evidence the power 
teaching. that experiment study 
achievement mathematics revealed 
that groups having instruction had 
higher levels achievement than pupils 
having instruction. both the 
tests development arithmetic con- 
cepts and those problem solving 
ability the groups scored higher 
every level, grades through plane 
geometry matched groups with and 
without were compared. Those pu- 
pils receiving instruction scored 
significantly higher the Cooperative 
Geometry Test than did those pupils 
who had instruction. 

From these and other research studies 
the weight evidence overwhelm- 
ingly favor teaching TV. one 
knows whether not the significantly 
better achievement which pupils receive 
when taught are due part 
so-called “Hawthorne effect,” but 
information this point will forth- 
coming soon because many the experi- 
ments will for three more years 
permitting exact measurement after the 
“Hawthorne effect” has worn off. 

With reference the answer the 
question “How costly?” many investiga- 
tors would await further experience and 
greater body evidence. Some evi- 
dence points considerable saving 
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money. Penn State was found that 
classes elementary psychology, 
accounting, air science and sociology 
were presented 1956-57 cost 
$52,000, whereas conventional instruc- 
tion previously cost $92,000. Miami 
University Ohio after four years 
study the researchers reported that “to 
televise course with professional stu- 
dio crew union wages and with some 
$300,000 worth equipment with high 
depreciation and maintenance costs could 
well make teaching prohibitive for 
less than 600 800 student enroll- 

any saving money through utili- 
zation but administrators have pointed 
out that the present instructional staff 
approximately 700 would have 
increased teachers they were 
maintain the present program without 

the Dade County, Florida, experi- 
ment the administration calculates sav- 
ing teaching positions and 
classrooms and finds in-school almost 
“essential” meeting the phenomenal 
school population growth being encoun- 
tered each year. 
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all the experiments the emphasis 
seems better instruction and 
quality programs rather than saving 
money. With education now more criti- 
cal factor national survival than 
any other time history, educators and 
the public alike are inclined want 
Harvey White teach our youth phys- 
greater expense than have someone 
else the job less well less cost 
conventional manner. Undoubtedly hun- 
dreds thousands children and 
youth today can get better teaching 
some subjects than they are cur- 
rently getting from their classroom 
teachers. This should food for 
thought for many persons who would 
close their minds the potentiality 
teaching medium. College youth 
are aware what can for our 
schools, Recently junior class 
Education observed telecast 
American History lesson for Grade XI. 
When asked comment the lesson 
and its appropriateness for secondary 
schools his only comment was, only 
wish had had teaching American 
History half good that when was 
high school.” 


Apropos much lay discussion Education: 
“Zounds! was never with words 
Since first father dad.” 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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Mysteries 


Dawson 


look the birches, tall and white; 
look bird, alone flight; 

stand rock, dark and grand, 
And wonder Man can understand. 


And tremble bit the ocean’s roar; 

watch the clouds they slowly pass, 
And marvel blade grass. 

shudder the Northwinds blow, 
And softly ask: “Can Mankind know?” 


The fury sunset aflame the West, 
The faith babe its mother’s breast, 
The flashes lightning, the rumble thunder, 
Fill with awe, and fear, and wonder. 


field corn summer’s day, 

man work, child play, 
The odor hay that has felt the blade, 

The sound the brook that brightens the glade, 
The patter raindrops gives pause, 

ponder meanings, think upon Cause. 


What part this glorious Plan? 
What the role—the Duty—of Man? 


House Plan for Newton High School 


GERTRUDE CREEDON 


ville, Massachusetts, has long 
known the particular advantages the 
large secondary school. its student 
population has steadily grown its pres- 
ent enrollment 3,300, has been able 
(1) assign its teachers grade levels 
and subjects most appropriate their 
preparation and field interest; (2) 
utilize plant the utmost and thus jus- 
tify special laboratory, library, and gym- 
nasium facilities, etc.; (3) schedule 
classes with minimum conflict; (4) 
provide the great variety classes 
appropriate the abilities and interests 
its pupils; and (5) compete more 
effectively those areas (athletic, aca- 
demic) where selection from large 
number gives natural advantage. 

These advantages the large school 
and the many others well enumerated 
Doctor Conant his recent report 
American high schools are real and de- 
sirable. would seem that, time 
when small schools were seeking the 
compensations consolidation Newton 
High School might have been somewhat 
smug and complacent about its size. But 
such was not the case. 

For some years the faculty and ad- 
ministration Newton High School 
had grown anxious the rise the 
school population played havoc with that 
basic principle the school’s philosophy 
that called for emphasis each indi- 
vidual. This concern for the individual 


was translated into the Educational Speci- 
fications second high school 
built Newton. “Every boy and girl 
must thought individual with 
unique problems, interests, and poten- 
tials, and not another face the 
crowd read the Specifications, and 
then described plant which might best 
provide for the implementation this 
belief. But the staff Newton High 
School, insistent that architecture alone 
would not solve the problem, set out 
reorganize within the framework the 
three buildings the existing school 
that both pupils and teachers would 
protected against becoming mere num- 
bers IBM code. Something had 
done change the attitude stu- 
dents who were beginning feel that the 
school viewed them little more than 
statistic entering class 1400. 
Something had done change the 
attitude teachers who were beginning 
feel that their absence presence 
given day was little significance 
the school administration. other 
words, something had done 
change the efficient but impersonal rou- 
tines which the impact numbers had 
gradually forced upon the school 
standard operating procedure. 

The staff Newton High School 
recognized that secondary schools, 
although the target criticism many 
other areas, not suffer from this lack 
the personal touch. such schools 
the pupil knows the faculty and 
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tration and he, turn, known them. 
And this reciprocal knowledge 
served way that intrinsic charac- 
teristic the large school, its spirit 
anonymity, prevents. 

Faced with the dilemma “having its 
cake and eating too,” that is, the de- 
sire have the advantages both the 
small school and the large school, the 
staff Newton High School gave long 
and serious study resolution the 
matter. Supported grant $15,000 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
Education, well the sympathetic 
understanding the Schoo] Committee 
and the community, the Newton High 
School staff the school year 1958-59 
took time consider what areas 
decentralization made sense and, con- 
versely, where was impracticable and 
impractical. 

The approach this problem began 
earnest January, 1959 with the re- 
lease two faculty members from their 
regular duties that they might give 
their full attention suitable plan for 
Then committee, 
eventually termed the House Plan Coun- 
cil, came into being. This group consist- 
ing faculty members representing 
variety departments, viewpoints, and 
experience plus the principal and the as- 
sistant principals met weekly exchange 
ideas, interview the Newton High 
School faculty, and study how other 
schools had approached the problem cre- 
ated size. Pupils offered their advice 
through student committees created for 
that purpose. Correspondence and visits 
other schools broadened the local 
own points view. Through these 
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processes plan school reorganization 
was evolved which seemed assure 
more personal attention for each pupil 
and teacher. And thus the House Plan 
came into being. 

The next step was complete pro- 
gram orientation for faculty, pupils, 
parents, and the community general. 
All-school faculty meetings, homeroom 
discussions, Parent-Teacher-Student As- 
sociation programs, school assemblies— 
all were devoted explaining the under- 
lying purposes and the specific structure 
the new organization the school. 
But planning and orientation were only 
preliminary steps; the House Plan 
best understood viewing the changed 
Newton High School. 


The outward appearance just the 
same; but, with the opening school 
September, 1959, Newton High 
School “new” school. Indeed, here 
are six schools, houses, making the 
total entity which now Newton High 
School. The term house refers not 
building but particular combination 
pupils, teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Each house has student 
population 500-550, cross section 
the school, and house faculty 30-35, 
similarly heterogeneous. 

Every pupil, for the three years 
member the high school, belongs 
finds that about 50% his classes are 
scheduled within the house; junior, 
25%. When outside the physica] 
limits the house, science labora- 
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tory, gymnasium, home economics labo- 
ratory, shop, etc., likely find that 
the majority his classmates share his 
house affiliation and that his teacher 
member the faculty his house. 
However, pupil assigned house 
section the expense the loss 
class which makes educational sense for 
him. For example, advanced place- 
ment physics class might well enroll 
pupils from all six houses. follows, 
then, that this priority scheduling 
house sections and house faculty lessens 
the number different people pupil 
likely associated the same 
time despite house pupil 
cut off from any course service which 
may benefit him, 

his House Office that given 
pupil comes for almost all matters 
school routine. his housemaster, his 
counselor, even the house secretary 
and the house aide, finds those who 
know him from his record and from 
daily personal observations. Here, his 
attendance checked, and here, too, all 
teachers report any problems—health, 
discipline, academic—that might 
experiencing. During so-called “free 
periods” the course the school day 
pupil returns formal study hall 
commons room, for study supervised 
faculty from his own house who, 
for the most part, know him and his 
strengths and weaknesses. Here 
readily accessible both his housemas- 
ter, the administrator the house, and 
his counselor, personnel who come 
know well the pupil, his problems, and 
his needs the three years house 
member. 


Thus pupil, frequently assigned 
the area the school where there 
opportunity for informal well for- 
mal meetings with the high school staff 
that best knows him, soon builds adult 
relationships which become increasingly 
effective and significant. the House 
Office his cumulative records are file, 
readily available those the 
who are most likely working with 
him. follows naturally, then, that 
“his” house that pupil has particu- 
lar loyalty, loyalty which demon- 
strates his participation house ac- 
tivities, intramural sports, house govern- 
ment, and even social activities. Indeed, 
comes feel that his behavior and 
his grades reflect upon the house well 
himself. Opportunity for active 
participation and leadership increased 
six-fold. the same time previous all- 
school involvements varsity sports, 
some clubs, and class activities still exist 
that friendships which cross house 
lines may flourish. 

Teachers, too, now have house 
well department and all-school 
Instructors basic courses, 
such English, mathematics, social 
studies, and languages usually remain 
within the geographical limits their 
own houses for teaching. Other teachers, 
although physically stationed outside the 
house, usually find majority pupils 
from their own house their classes 
and look their particular housemaster 
for guidance and supervision. Although 
three four faculty meetings year find 
the complete faculty coming together, 
the majority faculty meetings are 
now held house basis and result 
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the nature these meetings has changed 
from one passive active faculty 
participation. Now the housemaster can 
discuss policies and procedures with his 
faculty 30, whereas the past the 
principal could little more than an- 
nounce faculty 180. 


The housemaster, the immediate ad- 
ministrator the house, has duties and 
responsibilities comparable those 
principals other schools. Since has 
teaching responsibilities, readily 
available pupils, teachers, and parents. 
Parents, who would have once called the 
principal, now look the housemaster 
the one who directly concerned 
with decisions regarding their children. 
Teachers see the housemaster the one 
whom they can turn for assistance 
with general classroom problems. Al- 
though the department head still the 
expert matters curriculum, the 
teacher turns the housemaster for as- 
sistance the areas discipline, parent 
conferences, and general matters 
homeroom and classroom procedures. 
And housemasters visit classes within 
their houses able fulfill these 
functions and gather data for evaluat- 
ing with the department head the non- 
tenure teacher. carrying out these du- 
ties the housemaster position 
discover both pupil and teacher problems 
while they are yet incipient. 

Closely associated with the housemas- 
ter each house are two guidance coun- 
One has all his counselees within 
the given house, and the other has half 
his counselees one house and half 


second house. The housemaster-counse- 
lor team, located offices close one 
another, meets regularly share infor- 
mation about ‘pupils and able, with 
much less effort than the centralized 
system permitted, arrange meetings 
all members the staff associated 
with given pupil the house. Although 
the advantage the informal exchange 
among teachers, counselors, and house- 
masters they meet the house mail- 
boxes the corridors the house 
not measurable, such exchanges are felt 
great service sharing infor- 
mation which valuable dealing with 
the various pupils within the house. 

full-time secretary and part-time 
house aide complete the house staff. The 
latter used the discretion the 
housemaster supervise study halls, 
serve receptionist, telephone for at- 
tendance checkups, and fulfill other 
general tasks which the housemaster 
chooses assign her. For the three years 
that pupil member the high 
school, then, looks the same adults 
—his housemother, his counselor, the 
house teachers, and the house office staff 
—for answers and encouragement. 
sent the office his own house for 
resolution the problem. Conversely, 
pupil encouraged approach the 
house staff has questions an- 
swered and problems solved. As- 
signment the same homeroom teacher 
for the three years high school an- 
other innovation which was set 
provide one more adult-pupil relation- 
ship and strengthen the spirit 
identification with the house group. Thus 
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within the house there are many people 
who know him. 

Each house has Student Problems 
Committee whose members include the 
housemaster, the guidance counselors, 
and representatives the house faculty. 
This group serves advisory body 
the housemaster regarding involved and 
persistent problems pupil behavior. 
Although individual housemaster 
may discipline the extent suspend- 
ing pupil for few days, long-term 
suspensions and expulsions are the pre- 
rogative the principal who generally 
guided the recommendations the 
housemaster and the Student Problems 
Committee. 

Lest the net result chaotic one 
six housemasters about the business 
running their individual houses, there 
bi-weekly meeting department 
heads with the principal and assistant 
principal, which housemasters are 
invited. The housemasters themselves 
meet weekly with the principal and the 
assistant principal develop common 
all-school procedures and share with 
one another their problems and their 
accomplishments. date there has been 
amazing agreement among these four 
men and two women concerning which 
matters must handled uniform 
way, and which matters are best the 
concern the individual houses. House 
assemblies, for example, have gone six 
very different directions while rules for 
fire drills and traffic, necessity, are 
uniform throughout the school. House- 
masters have differed, however, the 
best solutions for internal house prob- 
lems. For example, the worth and the 


use after school detention have been 
cause for lively debate, resulting sev- 
eral different practices the various 
houses. Interestingly enough, the com- 
mons rooms, the casually furnished in- 
formal study areas, have been arranged 
and decorated six different ways. 
Herein seems vivid manifestation 
six different entities. 

the first six months House Plan 
organization there evidence support 
the belief that the six houses, Adams, 
Bacon, Barry, Beals, Palmer, and Riley 
(named for deceased Newton educators) 
have real identity. Healthy rivalries be- 
tween houses have swelled the numbers 
those participating intramural 
sports. The school newspaper gives much 
space the coverage “house news.” 
House symbols and colors have brought 
with them pride belonging the 
given houses, pride which has led 
pupil handling school problems re- 
lating traffic, smoking, behavior, aca- 
demic accomplishment, etc., each 
house has sought the “best” house. 

Teachers, too, seem share this 
“sense belonging.” They approach 
their housemasters talk over matters 
too trivial perhaps for consideration 
the principal but irritating enough in- 
fluence teacher effectiveness. Faculty 
members say that the proctorship 
study hall pupils whom they know 
much less arduous than the assignment 
supervise unknown youngsters 
strange surroundings. Even the morning 
greeting the housemaster seems pay 
genuine dividends terms teacher 
morale. Like the pupils, teachers appreci- 
ate being treated individuals and being 
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given opportunity know their col- 
leagues. 

should emphasized this point, 
however, that just the organization 
the House Plan was not accomplished 
single meeting, too the full fruits 
the House Plan have not been real- 
ized its first year. Indeed until the 
present sophomore class has experienced 
three years under the House Plan, con- 
clusions are, necessity, incomplete. 
Although many the original prob- 
lems anticipated the staff have been 
worked out the painful process that 
experience, the resolution some 
these original questions still process. 
Any school moving towards similar de- 
centralization would have con- 
cerned with questions comparable 
these that Newton High raised for itself 
1958-1959 and still answering 
1960. (1) these days teacher short- 
age, should removing some our 
best people from the classroom add 
them our administrative staff? (2) 
view the fact that 1959-60 will 
our most crowded year Newton High 
School, should sacrifice the space 
needed for six house offices and six com- 
mons rooms? (3) Will the House Plan 
given fair trial, its first year the 
one which crowded conditions force 
assign great number peripatetic 
teaching programs and neglect the 
creation teacher lounges and teacher 
workrooms, which would the parallel 
symbol for faculty house identification 
that the commons rooms will for 
pupils? (4) Will the School Committee 
and the general public sympathetic 
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with new organizational structure that 
adds number new administrative 
roles the high school staff? (5) 
the division into six houses make 
for problems coordination, problems 
which could result six different sets 
rules that could confusing faculty, 
pupils, and parents? (6) Won’t the cre- 
ation six houses create spirit com- 
petition which could result rivalries, 
rivalries which frequently lead dis- 
astrous displays? (7) Why should teach- 
ers, long associated with given building 
room the present high school, 
forced into the many inconveniences that 
moving represents? (8) How can guid- 
ance counselors assured that working 
directly for housemaster will not result 
their being assigned non-guidance 
roles? For example, will the guidance 
counselor asked serve discipli- 
narian the absence the housemas- 
ter? Will the guidance counselor 
asked take over study halls and 
cover classes absent teachers? (9) 
Won’t there real problems for the 
teacher who has pupils from all houses 
has the inconvenience visiting six 
different house offices check the cumu- 
lative records? (10) Will not 
great inconvenience the College Rec- 
ords Office have check the files 
six different houses they prepare their 
reports for the colleges? (11) How will 
teachers get know members the 
faculty other houses? Won’t 
limiting social contacts among the fac- 
ulty? (12) How will pupils able 
see their friends other houses, and 
how will they make new friends with 
those who are not assigned their re- 
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spective houses? (13) Will there not 
pressure from the community place 
pupils particular houses which have 
developed tradition scholarship, 
leadership, etc? (14) What will the 
principal’s role housemasters take over 
the daily routine the school? (15) 
Will there not conflict loyalty 
the part the new teacher who re- 
ceiving training and supervision from 
both his housemaster and his department 
head? (16) Will there not many 
extra assignments for faculty extra- 
curricular activities find themselves re- 
peated the various house organiza- 
tions? 

Although detailed evaluation in- 
appropriate this time, few illus- 
trations may seem demonstrate that 
the House Plan has allowed education 
Newton High more concerned 
with the individual. Recently counse- 
lor apologized for his lateness house 
meeting with the explanation that 
had been delayed route four house 
teachers and three house pupils who each 
needed but moment his time. Such 
unplanned meetings, frequently the 
source valuable information, were 
most unlikely last year. chance pa- 
rental remark during routine attend- 
ance telephone call housemaster 
resulted the gaining information 
invaluable the understanding 
pupil’s erratic behavior. The number 
truancies has decreased and pupils con- 
fide that the incentive “to beat the sys- 
tem” skipping class whole day 
school weakened loyalties the 
house and the housemaster become 
genuinely felt, Teachers, both newcom- 
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ers and the experienced, express relief 
having someone nearby whom they 
can confide their frustrations and their 
enthusiasms. Parents praise system 
which provides administrator who 
knows their youngster. Department 
heads, relieved some details the 
housemasters, give more time and en- 
ergy the role the subject matter 
specialist, determining what teach and 
how teach it. 


would presumptuous the end 
and few months new program 
offer full judgment it. this 
point, however, Newton High School 
feels that can judiciously make some 
appropriate observations. These 
izations may serve guideposts other 
large high schools who are seeking solu- 
tions problems caused their size: 


1.) Buildings are important, but imagi- 
native people can unusual things 
rigid and old surroundings, 
they have the resources plan well. 
fairly short period time, 
house faculty numbering from thirty 
thirty-five can get know and 
work with each other well. faculty 
this size conducive meaning- 
ful group discussions, and school 
absorbs large number new teach- 
ers more easily when teachers are 
divided into smaller groups. 

external change will not guaran- 
tee internal one. thoughtful 
orientation program, program con- 
cerned with both the need for and 
the details the break with the 
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existing system, absoulte requi- 
site. This orientation should include 
parents and pupils, well fac- 
ulty; much emphasis should 
placed upon the reasons behind the 
change the change itself. 

amazingly short time, ad- 
ministrator can come knowenough 
genuine service them and their 
parents, 

The spirit competition, natural 
all groups but particularly associ- 
ated with the age group found 
senior high school students, can 
used healthful advantage pro- 
mote rivalries which will result 
better athletic, social, civic, and even 
academic accomplishments. 
Removing the anonymity from 
pupil—and, indeed, from teacher, 
too—usually results better per- 
formance many areas. 


7.) The process introspection under- 
gone solve problems one area 
will frequently point out problems, 
and, indeed, their solutions, other 
areas. Many problems can solved 
staff members themselves can 
given the time for thoughtful identi- 
fication local problems. Other 
staff members, sometimes suspicious 
the “expert from far,” have 
healthy regard for what members 
from their own group have say. 

the first year the decentralized 

organization comes close, all—pupils, 
staff, and community—agree that the 
House Plan makes educational sense for 
Newton High School. greater de- 
gree the school able act accord- 
ance with the belief that “Every boy 
and girl must thought indi- 
vidual with unique problems, interests 
and potentials, and not another face 
the 


think there considerable exaggeration the statement that 
democracy this country seriously threatened dictatorship 
from either the right the left. think there more danger that 
shall stumbling along. But stumbling and drifting may fatal 
the enduring maintenance democratic way life, even tho 
does not eventuate either fascist communist dictatorship. 
order intelligent, the idea the democratic way life must not 
remain vague and general. must translated into the concrete 
details what means every walk and aspect life. The enforce- 
ment understanding what and means thruout every form 
and mode human association the pre-eminent task public edu- 
cation our day and 
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SEVERAL years college president 
kept his faculty under his heel. 
was able push his ideas through and 
win favorable votes staff meetings. 
Finally the worm turned and they voted 
against him one proposal. then 
flared anger and began strike 
out blindly attempt locate the 
culprit who had been responsible for the 
unpardonable revolt. 

After some time was pointed out 
the president that had surrounded 
himself with group “yes men” and, 
result, did not know what his 
faculty was thinking. The other profes- 
sors would not talk freely with mem- 
bers the “inner circle.” “bull 
session” one man said: “If you tell 
anything, the president will hear about 
five minutes.” “No,” said another, 
hear about three minutes.” 
This clique “yes men” gave the chief 
what liked hear, and not what 
needed know. 

The “yes man” seems operate quite 
successfully. Why can it? 
not see through his methods and refuse 
recognizes the fact that all normal hu- 
man beings crave attention and recogni- 
tion. knows that there much 
satisfaction derived from being humored, 
much enjoyment obtained from be- 
ing “stroked” the right way, and 
much gratification from being fawned 
upon our cold and impersonal world 
that praise accepted with pleasure even 
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though may exaggerated and hypo- 
critical. 

Flattery the stock-in-trade the 
“yes man.” feeds self-love and van- 
ity using compliments subtle com- 
mendation. This insincere, false, and 
exaggerated tribute, 

Despite the fact that flattery goes 
extremes, still works overtime. 
Many like and literally gulp down. 
Even though they see through the de- 
vices employed, they permit themselves 
duped and seem enjoy the 
experience. 

difficult draw the line be- 
tween praise and flattery, but insincerity 
the distinguishing mark. person may 
extravagant his statements, but 
spontaneous outburst which genuinely 
compliments person something well 
done. Then merely matter pay- 
ing honest debt. Flattery goes be- 
yond the limits propriety and truth; 
the purpose exercising control over 
another that benefit may come the 
one mouthing the honeyed 
times, sure, overdone and does 
not produce the desired result. stut- 
terer told that more eloquent 
than William Jennings Bryan, the sil- 
ver-tongued orator the Platte, most 
likely will not believe it. 

favorable the “yes man.” weak- 
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bility for which not qualified. Then, 
when faces his duties, feels inade- 
quate and needs “shot” bolster his 
ego. gain the standing that con- 
siders appropriate his station, may 
turn self-advertising with unfounded 
claims educational attainments and 
prominent positions previously held. 
first feels uneasy about these fabrica- 
tions, but when “yes men” surround him 
and compliment him these various 
and sundry accomplishments, 
pleased; his feeling inferiority de- 
creases; his confidence himself grows; 
important man. The glowing phrases are 
sweet music his ears. 

Not everyone, however, 
swayed this manner. The cynic, who 
ridicules the notions others, not 
easily snared. Truly modest people, who 
are few number, are comparatively 
safe. Some deep-draft characters, who 
have come appreciated the best 
element community, are able dis- 
criminate and are not carried away 
the alluring words the “soft-soap- 
ers.” 

the light-draft shallow mind 
that thrives flattery. This gives him 
feeling importance, and living 
the clouds makes for vanity. The self- 
admiring person, unlike well-balanced 
and constructive one, cannot take ra- 
tional view himself and his real 
merits and remain calm 
headed. will tread air when folks 
approve envy him, but some slight- 
ing remark may plunge him into the 
depths. The honors bestowed upon him 
last year are not sufficient support his 
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must have com- 
mendation frequent intervals and, like 
the drug addict, requires larger and 
larger dosages. unable take his 
merits for granted and pines away un- 
less hears his praises sung with reg- 
ularity. 

This constant dependence applause 
the weakness used the “yes man” 
gain selfish advantage. The vain man, 
who influential, rich, powerful, 
easy target for the fawning flat- 
terer, The one who can artfully feed the 
needed ration “taffy” the con- 
ceited person makes himself indispen- 
Since all persons have desire 
feel adequate, anyone who will heighten 
this sensation will receive his reward. 
Consequently, persons with inferiority 
complexes are easily led the “yes 
men” who gratify this craving for un- 
earned praise. When the ego thus ex- 
panded, becomes well-prepared seed 
bed which stimulate suggestion 
the ideas which one wishes his superior 
have; raises his estimate himself 
and generates him generous attitudes 
which are particularly favorable the 
“soft-soaper.” 

The “yes man” selfish person. 
thinks himself only, without con- 
sidering the effect his conduct oth- 
ers. sets about gain his end 
playing upon weak spot his superior. 
Meanwhile his associates are set back, 
for they are penalized when they not 
meekly give assent every whim the 
administrator. 

Some executives, they college pres- 
idents heads business establish- 
ments, surround themselves with “yes 
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men,” who know how bow and scrape 
before them. Because inferiority feel- 
ings, they cannot endure the thought 
subordinates who are their equals su- 
periors ability. There only 
one person originate all ideas and 
make all decisions. college professor 
made the remark: had been the in- 
stitution only few weeks when real- 
ized that everything depended the 
whims one man.” such adminis- 
trators, co-operation means unques- 
tioned compliance with all their judg- 
ments, even though they may freak- 
ish, 

“Yes men,” however, are poor assis- 
tants. They will not discuss problems 
freely and endeavor present results 
the best thinking; they agree any and 
all proposals the administrator. The 
mealy-mouthed person never gives ad- 
vice that will annoying. And there 
flattery more effectual than that 
assent—of “Yes,” “Yes,” “Yes.” The 
asked for advice. When approval 
given all his notions, tends 
develop such high estimate himself 
and his own ideas that will have 
slight regard for others and their opin- 
ions. 


any these one-man establish- 
ments, the “yes man” who receives 
promotions and given the highest 
standing. Flattery worms her way in, 
while honest merit stands shivering out- 
side the door. 

reason this, there are misfits 
every hand and our life weakened, 
since many have manoeuvered them- 
selves into “soft snaps” where they con- 
tribute very little. have large 
number parasites and humbugs, 
largely because these persons learned 
“pull the legs” their superiors. 
such set-up, morale low ebb; 
loyalty and efficiency not receive the 

Flattery, nowever, two-edged 
sword. The “yes man” through his 
fawning encourages bigotry and intoler- 
ance, the other hand, the conceited 
and gullible person encourages the “ap- 
ple-polisher” become two-faced and 
hypocritical. After long practice the 
skills insincerity, does not become 
easier use falsehood than tell the 
truth? The dispenser “soft-soap” may 
cause his superior slip and fall the 
soapy pathway. Meanwhile, himself 
must prepared fall the lathery 
drippings has spilled, 


mankind profit freely from the small and sporadic crop 
the heroically gifted produces, will have cultivate the delicate 
art handling TROTTER. 
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child, nearly drove his parents mad 

With questions. Rainy days were filled for him 
probings into this strange life which 

felt perched unstably its rim. 


school would not take stated fact 


For granted—he became his teachers’ 


failed examinations when college— 


scheduled tasks his reading could restrain. 


misfit and wastrel, people called him, 
Because made many fruitless starts, 
Driven like questing fox his compulsion 


sample vices, causes, trades, and 


last had face the fact 
operation well might prove too late. 
His mind reached out death—and what beyond it? 


The question drove him, and could not wait. 


cousin, formal Convention’s butler, 
Come arrange affairs, gazed the blind, 
Wide eyes that still had such look seeking— 
And his first question sprang his mind. 
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THE PRESENT TIME the training 
teachers England and Wales 
undertaken two main types es- 
tablishment: University Departments 
Education and Training Colleges. The 
former may enrol University graduates 
only, whom they give one-year 
course purely professional training. 
The latter exist primarily for non-gradu- 
ate students. They are not precluded 
from enrolling graduates, and some 
offer them specially designed courses, 
but the overwhelming majority train- 
ing college students come college di- 
rect from secondary school the age 
19. 

terms the programs they pro- 
vide, there are two main types Train- 
ing Colleges: general and specialist. The 
general colleges, which constitute the 
large majority (about 110 out 140), 
give their students two-year course (to 
extended three years from the year 
beginning September 1960) combining, 
concurrently, personal education and pro- 
fessional training, There are three va- 
rieties specialist colleges, training re- 
spectively women teachers domestic 
subjects and housecraft home eco- 
nomics), women teachers physical 
education, and men and women teachers 
vocational subjects. The last type did 
not exist before the war, and the pre-war 
physical educational colleges for women 
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were all private institutions, receiving 
grants from public funds; their suc- 
cessful students were, however, recog- 
nized the Board Education (now 
the Ministry Education) certificated 
teachers. separate category are the 
teacher training departments which oper- 
ate Colleges Schools Art; 
these prepare professionally qualified 
artists and craftsmen for the Art Teach- 
er’s Diploma. 

The housecraft and physical education 
colleges give three-year course con- 
sisting mainly professional training 
but including some personal education. 
The colleges training teachers “techni- 
cal” subjects give, students who are 
older than the normal training college 
entrant, and who have had vocational 
experience, one-year course profes- 
sional training only. also the Art 
School teacher training departments. 

University Departments Education 
are integral parts their Universities, 
which provide and maintain them, ex- 
cept that the Ministry Education pays 
the tuition fees all recognized stu- 
dents those acceptable the terms 
the Ministry’s Regulations), and 
makes grants respect these students’ 
maintenance. Training Colleges are pro- 
vided either Local Education Authori- 
ties (L.E.As.) voluntary bodies, the 
latter being chiefly, but not exclusively, 
religious organizations. The arrange- 
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ments for financing both kinds Col- 
leges will explained later this arti- 
cle; they have been greatly changed 
since the war. 

the year 1938-39 the Board 
Education recognized University De- 
partments Education (then called 
University Training Departments), 
Training Colleges, and departments 
Art Colleges Schools. addition, 
there were six colleges physical edu- 
cation for women, not recognized the 
Board, but providing the schools with 
trained teachers. The total output 
trained teachers from all these sources 
was about 6,500, made about 5,000 
from the Training Colleges and 1,500 
from the University Training Depart- 
ments. the year 1958-59 the Ministry 
Education recognized University 
Departments Education, 139 Train- 
ing Colleges, and “Art Centers” 
teacher training departments Colleges 
and Schools Art). The total output 
trained teachers 1958 was 15,231, 
made 2,782 from University De- 
partments Education, 12,057 from 
Training Colleges, and 392 from Art 
Centres. will seen that the annual 
output trained teachers today almost 
two and half times large was 
1938-39. This replenish (and in- 
crease) teaching force which 1959 
numbered about 270,500, compared 
with one barely 200,000 strong 1938- 
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Five main causes have combined 
compel this very large increase. They 
fall into two groups: 
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(i) The increase the secondary 

school population due 
raising, 1947, the upper 
limit “compulsory school age” 
from 15. 
large increase, which began 
1947, the total number chil- 
dren primary and secondary 
schools, due rapid, and per- 
sisting, rise the national birth- 

The steadily growing proportion 
children staying school 
beyond “compulsory school age.” 

The total effect these increases 
that the primary and secondary school 
population grew from about 5,000,000 
October 1945 about 6,895,000 
October 1959, that is, almost per 
cent. 

II. (iv) The national policy, adopted 

1946, eliminating the grade 

uncertificated untrained) 
teacher from the primary and 
secondary schools. 

The national policy (so far, alas, 
only very slightly realized) re- 
duce the size classes. 


(v) 


these causes (i) was largely met 
special operation, the Emergency Train- 
ing Scheme for Teachers which was con- 
ducted from 1945 1951. This Scheme 
has been described more than once 
the Educational will there- 
fore merely remind readers that towards 
the close the 1939-45 war the English 
Minister Education invited men and 
women who were serving H.M. 
Forces war industries, and were be- 
tween the ages and 35, apply for 
intensive one-year course training, 
conducted specially provided 
colleges, which would qualify them 


Vols. XII, pp. 85-86; XIV, 145-148. 
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enter the profession with the status 
Qualified Teacher, that is, equality 
with teachers who had undergone the 
normal two- three-year period col- 
lege training. This invitation remained 
open men until mid-1947 and 
women until mid-1949. The response was 
unexpectedly large; altogether there 
were 124,000 applicants (82,000 men, 
42,000 women). these 54,00 (37,500 
men, 16,500 women) were selected for 
training. For various reasons, including 
delay opening some the Emer- 
gency Colleges, some 14,000 selected 
candidates (10,500 men, 3,500 women) 
withdrew their applications before enter- 
ing college. Others withdrew during 
training. The total yield trained teach- 
ers has been officially about 
35,000 (23,000 men, 12,000 women). 
Some these left the prefession after 
only short period service, but the 
great majority have stayed on, and many 
have done extremely good work. 

causes dominated the teacher training ex- 
pansion, did school building, almost 
the exclusion all other consider- 
ations. Throughout these years there was 
grim race against time (only barely 
successful) provide sufficient accom- 
modation and teachers for the rapidly 
rising numbers children the schools. 
Criticism was rife both the school and 
teacher training building programs, but 
looking back, and remembering par- 
ticularly the shortages manpower and 


Challenge and Account 
the Emergency Scheme for the Training 
Teachers. Ministry Education Pamphlet No. 
17. H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 130. 
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materials, and the economic crises, the 
late 1940’s one must, think, admit that 
pretty good job was done face 
formidable difficulties. 

The Ministry Education got down 
quickly the task expanding the 
permanent facilities for teacher training. 
February 1945 the Minister made 
agreement with the “voluntary” 
colleges (at that time far more numerous 
than the L.E.A. colleges) whereby exist- 
ing colleges could obtain Government 
grants covering half the cost 
any major improvements extensions 
their premises. Previously the bodies 
providing voluntary colleges had had 
find all the money for capital expendi- 
ture. the following year the Minister 
Education gave further aid the 
voluntary colleges undertaking that, 
instead paying capitation grant for 
each student, would pay the whole 
the approved fees for tuition and resi- 
dence, subject the condition that stu- 
dents paid contribution towards the 
cost residence calculated according 
their parents’ financial means—the 
amount being assessed reference 
published income scales. 

1946 the Minister revised even 
more radically the arrangements for fi- 
nancing colleges provided L.E.As. 
till then Authority which pro- 
vided teacher training college had had 
meet the entire cost its establish- 
ment and maintenance, with the aid 
the normal per cent grant made 
the Minister L.E.As. upon all their 
recognized expenditure. Under the new 
arrangement the training teachers be- 
came national service financed all 
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the and the Ministry Edu- 
cation, Each L.E.A. paid into “pool” 
annual contributions based the size 
their population, and the Minister 
Education paid grant, the rate 
per cent, the total amount thus 
contributed. from 1946 onwards, 
the Ministry’s Report for 1947 said:* 

the provision and maintenance train- 
ing college involves the particular authority 
which provides and administers addi- 
tional expense over and above that which 


would have bear similar provision were 
made another area. 


The result this new arrangement 
was rapid increase the number 
training colleges provided L.E.As. 
Despite the fact that the time “sub- 
stantial new building was out the 
the fall 1947 nine new 
L.E.A. colleges had been opened, 
1948 came another ten, 1949 fourteen, 
and 1950 six. number these new 
colleges were housed premises previ- 
ously used for the Emergency Scheme; 
notably, the three colleges for the train- 
ing teachers vocational subjects set 
under this Scheme were 1950 in- 
corporated the permanent teacher 
training system. 1947 two the in- 
dependent colleges physical education 
for women were transferred L.E.As., 
and the 1950’s the others followed 

Meanwhile the voluntary colleges and 
the University Departments Educa- 
tion were also expanding. Consequently, 


Education 1947, being the Report the 
Ministry Education and the Statistics Public 
Education for England and Wales. Cmd. 7426. 
H.M. Stationery Office, London. 1948. 


the total annual output trained teach- 
ers from permanent training establish- 
ments rose rapidly during these years, 
follows: 


Year Output 
1938-39 6,121 
1946-47 8,576 
1947-48 9,029 
1948-49 95735 
1949-50 11,047 
1950-51 12,606 


will seen that early 1951 
the annual output trained teachers 
(exclusive Emergency-trained teach- 
ers) was more than double that 1939. 


During this period 1945-1951 
extreme importance was made the 
national organization teacher training. 
Before the war the only organic link be- 
tween the individual training colleges 
was that afforded Joint Examining 
Boards, representative universities, 
and training colleges, which 
conducted the examinations the col- 
leges for the Teacher’s Certificate. 
1944 the “McNair” Committee (Chair- 
man, Sir Arnold McNair, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Liverpool University), which had 
been set 1942 the President 
the Board Education consider the 
supply, recruitment and training 
teachers and youth leaders, offered 
its two sets proposals for the 
future national organization teacher 
training. The first advocated im- 
proved version the Joint Board sys- 
tem, the second national service con- 


Teachers and Youth Leaders. H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1944. pp. 48-62. 
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sisting number area services with 
guarantee that autonomy, and the main- 
tenance high academic standards 
the training colleges, the sponsors the 
second set proposals recommended 
that the Universities invited ac- 
cept responsibility for the area services. 

After some hesitation the Universities, 
with three agreed under- 
take this responsibility. 1947 they 
began establish their “Institutes 
and 1951 the national 
network “Area Training Organiza- 
tions” (A.T.Os.) was virtually com- 
plete. This new form organization did 
not directly increase the annual output 
trained teachers from the training es- 
tablishments, but almost from the start 
considerably expanded the provision 
in-service training, one the functions 
laid down for the Institutes Education 
being the provision facilities for fur- 
ther study practicing teachers. 

soon the pattern was 
established the Minister Education 
set up, 1949, National Advisory 
Council the Training and Supply 
Teachers (N.A.C.T.S.T.). This body, 
which representative the Ministry, 
the L.E.As., the voluntary bodies pro- 
viding Training Colleges, the A.T.Os., 
and the national associations teachers, 
has since kept vigilant watch all 
matters concerning the future supply, re- 
cruitment, training, and conditions 
qualification teachers, and has fre- 

Loc. cit., 50. 

Cambridge, Liverpool, and Reading. The 
last two subsequently came into the 


the Universities Manchester and Wales 
called “School Education.” 
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quently offered advice the Minister 
its own initiative well questions 

third organizational change, which 
was not (so far know) deliberately 
planned, took place during the period 
1945-1951. All the new colleges estab- 
lished then were L.E.A. colleges. (So, 
too, were others founded, transferred, 
during the This radically al- 
tered the balance between the numbers 
and voluntary colleges. 
1938-39, the training colleges 
recognized for grant the Board 
Education were owned voluntary 
bodies (27 Church England, Roman 
Catholic, two Methodist, and unde- 
nominational), and only L.E.As. 
1955, when the new situation seemed 
have become stabilized (it was not 
remain for long), 137 Training 
Colleges recognized the Ministry 
Education fewer than were owned 
L.E.As., while the number volun- 
tary colleges remained, previously, 
54. Since then, because current de- 
velopments shortly described, the 
balance has begun swing even farther 
favour the L.E.As. 

This change-over does not imply any- 
thing like drastic switch the bal- 
ance power would many coun- 
tries. For three reasons: First, the volun- 
tary colleges had had for many years, 
half their student body without re- 
gard their religious affiliations. Sec- 
ondly, any staff member student 
voluntary college had full liberty opt 
out any denominational religious wor- 
ship instruction given at, con- 
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nection with, the college. Thirdly, all 
the L.E.A. colleges religious worship 
took place regularly, and most not 
all religious instruction had place 
the college program, while students and 
staff enjoyed the same freedom those 
voluntary colleges either opt out 
from the regular worship and instruc- 
tion take part denominational 
activities their own choice. 


have said that the situation did not 
long remain stable after 1955. June 
1957 the British Government made the 
momentous decision put hand re- 
form that had been desired teachers 
for least years. They announced 
that from September 1960 the normal 
course training for teachers gen- 
eral Training Colleges would length- 
ened from two three years. This de- 
cision was based actuarial estimates 
that the total number children 
maintained primary secondary 
schools would begin decrease after 
1961, and would continue until 
least 1967. The decision involved one 
“year intermission,” that is, one year 
(1962) which there would out- 
put teachers from the general Train- 
ing Colleges; and thereafter output 
from these colleges only two-thirds 
large before. was assumed that 
these reductions output could un- 
dertaken without damage the educa- 
tional system, though was admitted 
that they would involve slight tempo- 
rary worsening the student-teacher 
ratio. Statistically, was thought 
safe “to reduce the net annual increase 
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the teaching force from between 6,000 
and 7,000 between 2,700 and 3,700.”” 
There were even fears expressed that un- 
less this were done there might un- 
employment among teachers the 

These estimates and assumptions were 
quickly shown erroneous. Three 
main causes combined falsify them: 
sharp increase the wastage rate among 
children remaining school beyond 
compulsory school age, and another rise 
N.C.A.T.S.T. had completely altered 
its tune, and was urgently pressing the 
Minister Education increase train- 
ing college accommodation less 
than per cent, and the 
fall 1962. letter the Minister 
dated 16th July 1958 the then Chair- 
man the Council, Sir Philip Morris, 
Vice-Chancellor Bristol University, 


recommend that 16,000 additional 
places provided that the total capacity 
the colleges 36,000 places, enabling 
three-year course. regard the 
utmost importance that these places should 
ready for occupation not later than the 
autumn 1962. 


Three Year Training for Teachers. Fifth 
Report the National Advisory Council the 
Training and Supply Teachers, Station- 
ery Office, 1956. 10. 

Believed mainly due the fact that 
England, America, women are marrying 
and having children earlier than before the war. 

The Supply Teachers the Cor- 
respondence between the Chairman the Na- 
tional Council the Training and 
Supply Teachers and the Minister Education, 
July 1958. H.M. Stationery Office, 1958. 
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The Minister Education was not 
first prepared all the way with the 
Advisory Council. September 1958 
announced that training college ac- 
commodation would increased 
12,000 places, rather more than 
per cent, and the Ministry Education 
got work planning expansion pro- 
gram designed provide this number 
additional places September 
But the National Advisory Council stuck 
their guns; and January 1959 they 
decided press the Minister again 
provide the full 16,000 places, They 
pointed out that the birth-rate Eng- 
land and Wales had risen progressively 
1958, and that concurrently the wastage 
the teaching profession was continuing 
abnormally high rate. June 
1959 the Minister capitulated, and an- 
nounced that had decided put 
hand further expansion programme, 
designed provide the other 4,000 
training college places by, latest, Sep- 
tember, 1964. making this announce- 
ment added (as, actually, had 
done the year before when announcing 
the 12,000 places program) that 
would keep open mind the need 
for even larger program, com- 
pleted 1964 1965, should new evi- 
dence show this necessary. 

So, the time when write these 
words (early February 1960), who 
are concerned with the training teach- 
ers England and the toils 
two major expansions, and the builders 
are busy great number our col- 


March, 1960 the Minister announced that 
further places would provided. 
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leges. the time you America read 
this article may well caught 
third. For December 1959 the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council for Education 
(England), which advises the Minister 
all matters connected with educa- 
tional theory and practice, published 
lengthy the education 
boys and girls between the ages 
and 18. principal recommendation 
made this Report that the upper 
limit compulsory school age raised 
from some time between 
1966 and 1969. Should the Government 
accept this recommendation the second- 
ary schools would need (according the 
Council’s estimate) between 15,600 and 
21,300 additional teachers, all ready for 
service the time the raising the age 
put into operation; and thereafter 
additional 1,000 every year. Moreover, 
the Council has also recommended that 
compulsory part-time education 
18, legislated for the Education 
Act, 1944, shall begin enforced 
shortly after the raising the age 
full-time attendance the time 
compulsion were universal, least 
further 20,000 additional teachers would 
required. 

doubt anyone actually engaged 
teacher training has yet really got 
down sorting out exactly how 
could provide the accommodation and 
recruit the trainers prepare the large 
number teachers required for either 


18. Report the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England). Vol. (Re- 
port). H.M. Stationery Office. 

“In March 1960 the Government accepted 
“in principle” but deferred fixing date for im- 
plementing it. 
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these reforms. have much 
already our plates. Because, since 
1957 (and indeed before) has 
longer been simply matter physi- 
cal expansion with which have had 
cope. The Ministry Education have 
all along urged us—very rightly—to 
make the introduction the Three-Year 
course opportunity for rethinking and 
recasting the whole system teacher 
training; and they have been fertile 
suggestions—some good, and some not 
good—about how set about the task. 
brief, what has resulted far (i) 
many Colleges are being made much 
larger: 600-700 students the present 
favoured figure; (ii) the Colleges se- 
lected for major expansion are mainly 
those near University cities; (iii) 
many Colleges are changing from single- 
sex co-educational colleges; (iv) col- 
lege programs are being rationalized 
ensure that (a) college attempts 
greater variety courses than its teach- 
ing staff can reasonably undertake with 
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reasonably large groups students, and 
(b) over the country the different 
courses match the numbers different 
types teachers required; and (v) spe- 
cialist “wings” for selected subjects, pro- 
vided with superior staffing ratios and 
equipment, are being established se- 
lected colleges, ensure adequate 
supply (but not over-supply) 
highly qualified specialist teachers. 

Along with these quantitative and or- 
ganizational changes (and there are 
many others under discussion) equally 
radical qualitative changes 
posed they include decrease formal 
lecturing, increase seminar and 
tutorial group work, much more “free” 
time for students, and larger participa- 
tion serving school teachers the 
training, both practical and theoretical, 
college students. But what extent 
such changes will carried out will 
only become known when the Three- 
Year course has been running for some 
years. 


must accept “as all-encompassing goal the furtherance 
individual growth and learning every age, every significant situa- 


tion, every conceivable way. 


accept this concern for in- 


dividual fulfillment authentic national preoccupation, the schools 
and colleges will then the heart national They will 
committed the furthering national objective and not—as they 
now often find themselves—swimming upstream against the interests 
public that thinks everything else more 
President, Carnegie Corporation New York Annual 


Report 1958. 
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Subject Matter and the Goals 
Education 


HALF century more formid- 
able group educators has carried 
vigorous attack upon what they 
have considered over-emphasis 
subject matter the Ap- 
parently, the battle not yet ended for 
Stephen Corey, writing The Educe 
tional Forum, November, 1959, says, 
feel that due course will 
recognized that the major purpose 
secondary education not give boys 
and girls opportunity learn vast 
amounts subject matter. Dr. 
Corey believes that this happy day 
long way off for adds, prin- 
ciple inferred from Dr. Conant’s 
ommendations was that the prime pur- 
pose the serious part the secondary 
school curriculum teach boys and 
girls subject matter.” 

Other critics the subject matter em- 
phasis have attributed similar aims 
almost all the writers who stress intel- 
lectual content the schools. This sug- 
gests that have not done our home- 
work—have not read with care what 
those differing views have had say 
about the aims education. Neither Dr. 
Conant nor any other influential educa- 
tional writer has ever said believed 
that the learning subject matter 
“the major purpose” the “prime pur- 
pose” education any level. Dr. 
Corey and his colleagues have been 
attacking straw man and the result 


sham battle that has seriously confused 
and retarded educational thought and 
curricular planning. 

Among those who stress subject mat- 
ter there much disagreement the 
ultimate aims education but none 
them regard subject matter the “aim” 
“purpose.” Subject matter, they 
see it, way organizing the work 
the school that the aims may 
achieved. The aims may critical think- 
ing, the ability make wise decisions, 
the development the “whole man,” 
good citizenship, any many other 
things. 

true, course, that poor teach- 
ers limited intellectual horizons have 
sometimes taught though subject mat- 
ter was the aim, but this merely 
illustration poor teaching unrelated 
any philosophy education. 

The fact that those who stress the in- 
tellectual aims education not look 
upon subject matter anything more 
than means toward the ends easily 
documented. Arthur Bestor, whose views 
education are about far from 
Corey’s possible get, says, 
“The learning facts not intellectual 
training, unless those facts are seen 
the conclusions systematic inquiry and 
part larger structure knowl- 
edge,” and again, “The liberal disci- 
plines are not chunks frozen fact. 
They are not facts They are the 
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powerful engines which 
man discovers and handles facts, With- 
out the scientific and scholarly disci- 
plines helpless the presence 

The purpose education, says Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, “is not teach men 
settle their minds, widen their horizons, 
inflame their intellects, teach them 
think straight possible, but think 
always for 

The liberal arts, says President Gris- 
revealed truths logical absolutes 
quantum knowledge. They are studies 
designed develop capacity the intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers the in- 
Their aim make the most 
man order that may make the 
most his calling, his cultural oppor- 
tunities, and his responsibilities citi- 
zen.” 

These three men are regarded pro- 
fessional educators 
all three have, times, been accused 
over-stressing facts, knowledge, and sub- 
ject matter; yet clear from their own 
statements that none them sees the 
learning facts subject matter the 
aim purpose education. they 
don’t, who does? The real issue not 
whether subject matter the aim since 
one thinks is. The issue how, 
all, subject matter best used achiev- 
ing the proper aims. 

subject matter not goal, what 


Arthur Bestor, The Restoration Learning, 
Alfred Knopf, 1955, pp. and 34. 

Hutchins, Address 155th Convo- 
cation Univ. Chicago, June 11, 1929. 

Magazine, July, 1954. 
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it? Good’s Dictionary Education 
defines “the facts, information, 
knowledge, content, constituting the 
Does any teacher doubt that child 
needs know some facts—to possess 
some information knowledge? 
seems unlikely. 

The debate results from disagreement 
about what mean “to know” and 
“to possess information.” The only way 
can tell whether anyone “knows” 
something his actions including his 
verbal responses. The child who pos- 
sesses accurate information about rattle- 
snake will react differently than 
will react gartersnake. knows 
that Shakespeare wrote Romeo and 
Juliet, and that Shakespeare was 
Englishman, less likely look 
American Literature Textbook for in- 
formation about the play. teacher 
knows the facts about the nature and 
extent individual differences will 
not treat all 12-year-olds though 
they were members the same peer 
group. 

say that individual “knows 
fact” “possesses accurate informa- 
tion” merely short and convenient 
way saying that, result what 
has learned, will react certain 
ways. 

Subject matter more than random 
collection facts; implies organiza- 
tion. The men have quoted not 
agree about how facts should or- 
ganized for purposes instruction: Gris- 
wold and Bestor stress the integrity 
the academic disciplines while Hutchins 
prefers approach 
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with emphasis “great books” and 
ideas.” 

Conant’s educational aims are much 
broader, and less exclusively intellectual, 
than those the other three and the 
curriculum proposes consequently 
different. proposes that the central 
core high school instruction or- 
ganized around the conventional dis- 
ciplines but would add course “prob- 
lems democracy” and numerous voca- 
tional courses which are not based upon 
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the disciplines. Nowhere does Conant 
say, even imply, that the learning 
subject matter educational aim. 

There room for legitimate debate 
which organization more likely 
achieve the aims education, and 
need continued discussion what the 
aims should be, but ascribing our op- 
ponents’ views which they not hold 
merely confuses the real issues and post- 
pones the solution educational prob- 
lems. 


One may expect that the pressure increases use education 
means building national strength developing our manpower 
resources, tension will develop between this view education and the 
conception primarily providing individuals with means 
economic and social advancement our fluid society primarily 
developing normal, healthy, well-adjusted people. There are already 
signs that many parents are disinclined bring their children 
manpower resources. Pre-occupation with the manpower aspects 
education, however statesmanlike, runs into the fundamental ques- 
tion whether the individual exists for society society for the in- 
dividual. this question, the American commitment would seem 
clear, that the individual not primarily regarded re- 
source the state but the state means for assuring the full 
flowering the Faust, Report, 1957- 
1959, The Fund for the Advancement Education. 
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Academic Procession 


JEFFERSON 


Golden tassels swaying 
mortarboards, 
dignity donned 

with the raven gown, 
bright colors gleaming 
from linings hoods 
like flashes wit 


dull conversation, 


men genius march, 


men with great learning. 


Grant them wisdom 
that they may lead 
from the blackness cave 
the sunlight 

world 

longer threatened 


with war. 
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Our Professional Expectations 
for Teachers 


THomas 


SUDDEN and extravagant concern 
over the quality this nation’s 
teachers which now permeates the pub- 
lic press focuses new attention the 
many proposals for definition teach- 
ing competence. unlimited supply 
such definitions already reside the 
back issues the various educational 
journals. Virtually untarnished ex- 
tensive examinations, each tooled 
meet some diverse philosophical stand- 
ard present today’s educational scene. 
The perennial lack employment 
these definitions self-evident, and can 
attributed to, the view this 
writer, least three fundamental weak- 
nesses their conception. 

The central weakness, is, course, 
states: the stultifying con- 
ception some single optimum type 
teacher, which one tries produce 
through training, and which one de- 
mands the conformity all educational 
The doctrine individual 
differences which frequently urged 
for children, abandoned when discus- 
sing teachers. second weakness that 
various definitions competence have 
attempted embrace contradictory 
value orientations. Obviously there 
relationship between the aims educa- 
tion and the kinds competence needed 
teachers. Advocacy teacher com- 
petencies contradictory specific aims 
bears little fruit. Perhaps more obvious 


the tendency for definitions teacher 
competence assume that abstract con- 
ceptions have counterparts reality. 
this discussion, shall abandon 
those delineations teacher competence 
which might guilty clinging the 
narrow conformity various special 
philosophies, those which try co- 
mingle fire and water. Instead, shall 
examine the remaining proposals, and 
without pressing Brim’s point, will at- 
tempt show that the implicit assump- 
tions about the nature public school 
teachers upon which some definitions 
rest, are, the outset, naive and reflect 
retreat from professional diagnosis. 
One theoretical base from which 
must operate the notion that the actual 
their cultural orientation, and that, 
the case teachers, there sufficient 
occupational homogeneity claim dis- 
tinct, existent pattern behavior which 
describes common cultural orientation 
for teachers. second assumption must 
made that the behavior system associ- 
ated with teaching does, fact, govern 
the individual teacher’s competence, 
matter what expectations competency 
are compiled outside the teaching ranks. 
From these assumptions the idea will 
developed that past proposals for teacher 
competence have repeatedly indicated 
susceptibility romantic notions about 
the kinds people teachers really are, 
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are made be; and therefore, having 
ignored the cultural orientation teach- 
ers, such proposals are hardly servicea- 
ble. 

recent years the National Commis- 
sion Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (TEPS Commission) 
the National Education Association 
has sponsored number conferences* 
dedicated the examination the vari- 
ous dimensions the teacher compe- 
tence problem. feature these con- 
ferences which soon emerged was 
evident dependence upon particular set 
role definitions and allied factors 
teacher competence first developed 
Professor Lucien Kinney Stanford 
University for the California Teachers 
The usefulness the 
“California definition” was its integra- 
tive nature, or, you will, its ability 
summarize and the melting pot 
many other definitions. For this reason, 
the discussion here will focus Kin- 
ney’s proposal; typical and there- 
fore represents, accentuated way, 
the difficulties inherent similar pro- 
posals, 

Kinney isolates six major roles for all 
teachers, and then sets behaviorial 
definitions the factors competence 
which would needed for successful 
fulfillment each these distinctive 
his own words, the six roles 
are: 

Director Learning. This the 
most widely recognized role, re- 
quiring ability plan, administer 
and evaluate learning 


For example, The Miami Conference 1953, 
The Albany Conference 1954 and The DeKalb 
Conference 1955. 


Counselor and Guidance 
generally recognized today that, 
the degree that the school has 
counseling program, carried 
largely the teachers, and pri- 
marily the classroom, 

Mediator the Culture. Our 
civilization and culture depend 
the effectiveness our schools. 
They require citizens with the ideals 
and values peculiar democracy, 
and skilled the techniques 
democratic procedure. equipping 
her pupils with these attitudes, ideals, 
and proficiencies the teacher becomes 
mediator the culture. 
Member the School Com- 
munity. building, 
participating the school govern- 
ment, extracurricular activities, and 
on, the teacher sharing the 
responsibilities the school pro- 
gram, 

Liaison between School and Com- 
munity, member the com- 
munity the teacher has responsi- 
bility interpret the educational 
program the public. The effec- 
tiveness with which this done 
determines, large measure, the 
degree which the public under- 
stands and co-operates the edu- 
cational program. 

Member the Profession. Many 
the important responsibilities are 
fulfilled the teacher, not 
individual the classroom, but 
member the organized profes- 
sion. general these include two 
general functions: 
building the educational program 
our society; and safeguarding the 
quality membership and welfare 
the members the 


Kinney prefaces his definitions stat- 
ing: 


the answer the question: ‘What 


required the basis and 
frame reference for research, but can- 
not derived outcome empirical 


Any definition anything, course, 
hope starts with some knowledge the 
item being defined, Without dwelling 
upon the interesting assumption that 
teacher’s competence can defined 
without recourse any empirical re- 
search, here suggested that there 
exists sufficient research data about 
teachers, empirically derived, startle 
the definers teacher competence into 
enthusiastic reappraisal the objects 
their attention. 

Following are sixteen 
rived generalizations about teachers, 
which, would seem, cannot over- 
looked, despite the lump affection the 
reader may feel his throat for the 
school keepers America. 


The typical American school teacher 
female entering middle age. 

The typical teacher’s origins are 
middle class, and she tends remain 
the middle classes, (Warner,” 
Davis") 

The typical teacher married, 
But this has only become true 
females approximately the last 
ten years, and female teachers are 
still less married than other females 
the total labor force. 

The typical teacher now has one 
child, less than the national family 

The typical teacher tends toward 
limited participation the social 
and cultural life the community; 
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even this considerable increase 
participation over ten twenty 
years Terrien,” 

The typical teacher usually does not 
participate any political activity 
except voting, and recent years 
she has shifted the feeling that 
teachers should NOT participate. 

The typical teacher seems prefer 
refrain from any aggressive ac- 
tion change her status 
change the institution education. 
Lieber- 

The typical teacher seems prefer 
conservative, quiet leisure-time ac- 
tivities associated with the cultural 


pattern the middle 


The typical teacher more highly 


10. 


trained than most other females 
the total labor force, but she has had 
little experience outside her field. 

The typical teacher tends 
home and car owner, and con- 
sidered careful with money, (Ter- 

The typical teacher tends have 
slightly higher average income than 
the average all persons working 
for wages and salaries, 1955, 
but this lower comparative status 
1943, and she still tends earn 
considerably less than professionals. 

The typical teacher stereotype the 
mind the public seems one 
woman with stern face and 
precise manners. 

The typical teacher tends accept 
low status position the hierarchy 
the school organization. (Ter- 


at 
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14. The typical teacher tends iso- 
lated from the other two social 
groups the school, the adminis- 
tration and the students, since she 
must maintain social distance from 
the students, and the administration 
tends face the power structure 
the community rather 
teachers. 

15. The typical teacher usually does not 
have continuous work experience. 


16. The typical teacher has class load 

excess thirty pupils, 

would appear difficult indeed 
forge logical link between these aggre- 
gate characteristics teachers and the 
professional role expectations typified 
The TEPS Commission’s definition. 
This not assume that such link 
necessary desirable. has been stated 
that the single optimum type concept 
dubious goal. The point here merely 
focus the lack reality even 
within the single optimum type concept. 
begin with, such marriage between 
what teachers are and what they should 
must make assumption the effect 
that teaching fact already profes- 
sion within the limits any concensus 
cult position defend the face 
definitions profession such au- 
thorities Carr-Saunders and Wilson, 
Myron Lieberman, and even Kinney 
himself. Next, order accept the 
pledge such teacher behavior 
implied the role expectations, one 
would have demand that teachers 
possess additional pivotal characteristics. 


teacher would surely need exhibit 
keen interest in, well depth and 
breadth knowledge and experience in, 
the social, political and economic prob- 
lems the local, state, national and 
world communities, combined with de- 
veloped ability continuously reach 
sources pertinent materials these 
problems. Or, member the 
school community, teacher would have 
have the opportunity share re- 
sponsible decision-making, premised 
knowledge children and the com- 
munity make adequate con- 
tributions. Obviously they should also 
possess desire improve both the in- 
stitution education and themselves, 
and have the appropriate skills and 
knowledge what steps are taken 
achieve such improvement, Further, 
teacher acting liaison between the 
and the community would surely 
reveal wealth knowledge of, and in- 
terest in, the local community, well 
record continuous participation 
various strategic aspects community 
life. 

seems perfectly clear too that there 
are two other conditions which are pre- 
requisite the kinds behavior de- 
manded The TEPS Commission’s 
expectations. First, teacher would have 
have the and the energy en- 
gage the kinds activities implied, 
and second, teacher certainly needs 
have the opportunity read and study 
order maintain ther present pro- 
fessional skill the light new re- 
search and thought. 

Even provisional glance the 
image evoked the above characteristic 
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behavior pattern teachers should con- 
vince the the candid observer that such 
role expectations those prescribed 
The TEPS Commission far exceed the 
capabilities and desires the incumbent 
American public school teacher. The 
question therefore arises the useful- 
ness such conceptions. seems 
cient say that the imposition such 
expectations can contribute little more 
than sense frustration, even resigna- 
tion, the sincere teacher who cannot 
mum image, and probably doesn’t want 
anyway. 

The implications this view are mul- 
tiple and complex, but they suggest 
some obvious generalizations relevant 
teacher recruitment, teacher educa- 
tion, and perhaps school organization 
and administration. 

important for the teaching 
group achieve the kinds behavior 
suggested the roles Director 
Learning, Counselor and Guidance 
Worker, Mediator the Culture, 
Member the Profession, Member 
the School Community, and Liaison 
between School and Community, there 
would necessarily have variety 
kinds teachers. This notion involves 
vigorous reconstruction many cur- 
rent conceptions and practices educa- 
tion. For example, the problem may, 
one sense, resolve itself down asses- 
sing the place liberal education the 
professional training teachers, with 
major emphasis careful diagnosis 
the concepts “liberal” and “pro- 
fessional.” the liberal function edu- 
cation “to make certain that the indi- 


vidual sees every problem living, in- 
cluding the professional ones, the 
broadest scope then clear 
from the descriptive generalizations 
about teachers—the image the teacher 
—that current teacher education efforts 
must have failed. Perhaps possible 
develop teachers with “liberal” 
view, but individual differences among 
teachers matters ability and inclina- 
tion suggest that the competencies 
should contained within group 
rather than individual. Certainly re- 
cruiting teachers from wider range 
the population could contribute this 
end. would also appear basic these 
expectations that, among other things, 
the doubling current salaries, and the 
boosting teachers the status rela- 
tionships within the school’s social struc- 
ture, considered. Non-classroom du- 
ties would need equal recognition the 
rewards 

Equally true, the effort obtain 
high quality preparation (which cer- 
tainly includes ability deal with the 
increasing complexity knowledge) 
prerequisite the role expectations 
The TEPS Commission, may suggest 
overhauling teacher education pro- 
grams extend them least five 
six year sequences. High professionaliz- 
ing standards would also imply grant- 
ing teachers, they are truly 
professional, virtually complete auton- 
omy matters their own ethics and 
certification standards, comparable the 
situation operative for medical doctors 
and 

Presumably too, such teacher role de- 
mands contain the assumption that such 
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competencies will persist. Persistence 
competence all school staffs, terms 
The TEPS Commission’s expecta- 
tions, would forecast the constant need 
for the adequately financed and immedi- 
ately available specialized services 
psychologists, sociologists and educa- 
tional researchers. 

one conceives education “one 
the highest forms 
and function society harboring the 
significance that Plato Dewey at- 
tached it, the immediate implications 
this discussion may seem call for 
monumental changes. But certainly 
teacher education is, fact, merely an- 
other form education, with more 
less difficulties encounter, then 
some solutions may accessible, 

was stated, perhaps teacher educa- 
tion need only face the fundamental 
problem applying the concept in- 
dividual differences its student body 
the same manner educators have sug- 
gested application this idea their 
clients, the school children America. 
Within framework concern for de- 
veloping lead. saip qualities in, and ex- 
tracting notable contributions from, the 
gifted child, lies alternative for 
teacher education. clear that just 
all children school will not, and can- 
not, become the leaders tomorrow, 

teacher trainees (numbering the 
hundreds thousands current needs 
are adequately met) cannot ex- 
pected become either community 
educational leaders. Perhaps what 
suggesting that, mass occupation 
such teaching needs the 
United States, there can be, the ranks 
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teachers, adequate craftsmen with 
various skills the one hand and edu- 
cational leaders the other. Both 
groups could function the classroom, 
but the leadership group would carry 
both the burdens and rewards addi- 
tional responsibilities, and their period 
preparation would, necessity, 
longer and contain some significantly 
different 

Such proposal, however, the na- 
ture submitting only one many 
possible alternatives. Whatever the na- 
ture the solutions the problem 
teacher competence definitons, the prin- 
cipal point this discussion remains. 
Realism needs displace sentimental- 
ity. 

There little doubt that “new 
look” needed, and the pitfalls as- 
suming the possible production 
single optimum teacher, defining com- 
petence without regard the aims 
education, designing “typical” 
teacher without regard for reality, can 
easily avoided. The enterprise pub- 
lic education deserves less. 
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THROUGH TRIP 


“Instead making through trip from New York Chicago 
without change and with suitable stops, traveler would profit 
changing every hundred miles independent road with differ- 
ent gauge vehicles, different passenger regulations and different 
coinage with which regulate transportation. Full parallel the 
mental delay and friction arising during journey through 
the hands fifty teachers who, instead helping him toward single 
intellectual goal that might clearly see and aspire reach, severely 
hold him for the satisfaction tasks devised themselves for the 
purpose appraising and rating his efforts swell arbitrary 
credit “The Quality the Educa- 
tional Process the United States and Europe,” Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement Teaching (Bulletin 1927, Page 45. 
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Enigma 


CATHARINE ROWLES 


Castles that Chaucer knew stand lonely now, 
Unvisited except wandering goats, 

Their power legend and their watery 
Though man plods fields behind Roman plough, 
Furrow furrow, sows his wheat hand, 

Cuts with sickles, workers toil together, 

Chatting and laughing the harvest weather, 


Each the proud master his beast and land. 


our world man freed from drudgery 


Only enslaved the machine 

That may destroy him,—and the die cast. 
Furrow and field and grey-gnarled olive tree— 
Puzzled—we ponder this pastoral scene 


Still safe and tranquil its dream-bound past. 
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Composition and Literature 


BERTRAND Evans 


RECENT paper’ urged the Eng- 
lish teacher explore the precise 
working relations between grammatical 
knowledge and problems writing 
grammatically, and, having identified 
the connections, exploit them hold- 
ing them steadily her own and her 
students’ view. Students would then not 
merely “acquire knowledge” par- 
ticular grammatical element, but would 
focus the applicability their 
edge particular problems that occur 
when they write. the least, sug- 
gested, the teacher should avoid such 
separation the study grammar and 
the practice writing must occur 
when grammar studied one se- 
mester and writing practiced another; 
and the most she should keep gram- 
matical knowledge constantly operative 
solving problems that arise writing 
during the same days weeks 
which grammar being studied. 

purpose the present essay 
analogous: urge that the English 
teacher chart and maintain similarly 
close working relation between the prac- 
tice writing and the practice read- 
ing. Just convinced that the 
study grammar can real good 
divorced from the practice writing 
and convinced that the study 
vocabulary apart from the text 
good books only perverse occupa- 


*“Grammar and The Educational 
Forum, January, 1959. 


tion, believe that writing dissociated 
from reading neglects its richest source 
material and program 
writing without reading seems 
like grist mill running without any 
grain. 

Let first clarify main terms. 
another recent have argued 
that the English teacher’s special re- 
sponsibility teach not merely “writ- 
ing,” but “composing”; and, paralleling 
this distinction, now suggest that she 
teach not mere “reading,” but the 
reading literature. believe that she 
misusing her own preparation, inter- 
ests, and talents and neglecting her 
unique obligation her teaching does 
not demonstrate, both method and 
choice substance, clear sense this 
distinction. urging that close work- 
ing arrangement between composition 
and literature maintained the 
classroom, then, mean much more 
than that writing and reading should 
related. should not think worth 
the trouble write essay urging that 
the latter pair held together. 

far can learn from the means 
readily available me—talks with 
teachers, visits classes, examination 
outlined English courses, and question- 
ing college freshmen own 
classes—hardly one ten English 
teachers makes anything like syste- 
matic effort relate composition and 


and Composing,” The English 
Journal, January, 1959. 
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literature. The most frequent kind 
connection, book-reports and writ- 
ten tests, occurs rather unavoidably than 
intentionally. Such connection surely 
better than none, but does not con- 
stitute 
pecially when the tests are often “ob- 
jective” and the book-reports limited 
outline form soliciting information 
under supplied headings. 

Some deliberate attempts connect 
composition and literature are made, 
however, and they should mentioned 
here. Teachers who, best can con- 
clude from incomplete sampling, 
often beyond involuntary connec- 
tion are likely choose one another 
three ways. They may try “creative” 
writing, having students write poems 
stories after reading poems stories, 
dramatize story scene from 
novel, They may have students make 
biographical historical study 
author literary period, the results 
being reported either briefly term 
paper form. they may provide stu- 
dents with “Study Questions” 
answered writing connection with 
reading assignments. (Of this practice, 
which seems peculiarly wicked, 
shall say more hereafter.) Though these 
familiar practices are doubtless better 
than writing all connection with 
reading, they not represent serious 
attempt carry out whole program 
and writing. 

whole program reading and 
writing does not stop with occasional 
writing connection with reading, leav- 
ing the main body writing during the 
year random topics unrelated 
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literature. Rather, holds virtu- 
ally undeviating course with composi- 
tion and literature treated insepara- 
bles, closely related and mutually de- 
pendent the two sides coin. 
keeps unshifting focus composi- 
tion and literature and the ideas that 
emerge when these are kept focus. 

The proposal that such program 
developed all English teachers will 
surely provoke contrasting responses 
from different readers. The response 
some will casual “But course. 
Why need you argue for anything 
obvious? Whatever else Eng- 
lish course be?” others will imply 
fundamental and shocking reversal 
existing practices. And, indeed, many 
schools the initiation this program 
would mean less than truly basic 
shift emphasis and conception. 
aware that the program could easily 
abused and that, improperly managed, 
could bad one. shall soon sum 
sense its good points, but first 
let elaborate its nature more de- 
tail. Perhaps can best identify- 
ing some steps that are needed put 
into effect. proceed this order 
the hope that when shall have ex- 
plained more fully will have become 
less necessary defend the virtues 
the program. 


The first necessary step obvious 
one. bring composition and read- 
ing physically closer together time 
than they often are present—to sched- 
ule them not only for the same high 
school years and semesters, but for the 
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same months, weeks, hours: schedule 
them, short, together, continuous 
operation. This first step alone would 
entail drastic rearrangement typical 
existing practices. Three practices now 
prevalent hold composition 
ture varying but always respectful 
distances from each other, some 
wicked consequence would follow their 
coming together: first, writing (with 
grammar, spelling, vocabulary) one 
year, followed reading the next 
year; second, writing (with grammar, 
spelling, vocabulary) one semester, 
followed reading the next se- 
mester; third, grammar, spelling, vo- 
cabulary, writing, and reading shorter 
periods months, weeks, days, each 
receiving its “turn” intervals. Though 
the last these, because brings ac- 
tivities closer together time, seems 
superficially resemble the program 
have mind, actually essentially 
different practice because it, too, main- 
tains the principle separateness. 
The second step establishing pro- 
gram composition and literature 
obvious the first, and even more 
drastic than it, This step means house- 
cleaning, remove from the English 
course the hodgepodge alien activi- 
ties, materials, and purposes that have 
been piling since the early 
1930’s. The necessity dislodge the 
scraps with which social studies en- 
thusiasts, core-curriculumists, counseling 
and guidance experts, audio-visual zeal- 
ots, school and community pushers, pro- 
fessional patriots, anti-propaganda prop- 
agandists, social adjustment specialists, 
diagnosticians all sorts, and sundry 
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other promoters have cluttered the Eng- 
lish teacher’s classroom, program, day, 
head, and life. need specify further: 
the teacher who, through the years, has 
threaded her way among diverse odds 
and ends, struggling get with her 
special business developing the liter- 
ate and humane intelligence students 
through the study literature and the 
practice composition will able 
name many more these extraneous 
matters and activities than stick 
the reading literature, and think- 
ing, speaking, and writing connection 
with it, course impossible under 
these conditions. shall repeat later, but 
shall say here because bears say- 
ing twice, that believe these odds and 
ends activity, matter, and purpose, 
though all may appropriate some- 
where else, are inappropriate the 
English classroom they would 
the music, Latin, physics, algebra 
room. The proper business the Eng- 
lish class literature and composition. 
The third and final step needed 
put into effect whole program lit- 
erature and composition neither 
obvious nor, unfortunately, readily 
described, let alone accomplished. 
this program virtually all writing 
based reading, follows that be- 
fore she starts down through new year 
the teacher should equip herself with 
catalogue the possible ways writ- 
ing connection with reading. And 
once provided with this catalogue she 
will need examine the possibilities 
thoughtfully order decide which 
ways are best—best for both writing and 
reading. For certain ways that may 
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useful stimulating writing may not 
beneficial the study literature 
and may even ruin it; and certain ways 
that may serve well approaches 
literature may not lend themselves 
springboards writing. The best ways 
writing connection with reading 
will those that serve both purposes 
well. 

order select these ways, the 
teacher will need extensive list 
possible ways. Unfortunately, there 
does not exist, knowledge, any 
classified catalogue titled “All the Ways 
there are Writing Connection with 
Reading.” 

Busy with other, sometimes less rele- 
vant matters, professional advisers 
English teachers have not prepared one. 
Nor have the authors textbooks for 
high school English classes. reason 
the latter case may that the com- 
pilers literary anthologies and the 
writers grammar and composition 
handbooks tend constitute two dis- 
tinct groups which have strictly avoided 
encroaching one another’s preserves. 
Thus the typical high school grammar 
book avoids mentioning literature, 
even reading (except under “Sources 
Information”) and proceeds 
such phenomenon existed, the other 
hand, though anthologies literature 
often include some “Suggestions for 
Writing,” which rarely look they 
were meant taken seriously, they 
more often include “Suggestions for 
Class among which writing 
may may not one item. any 
event they neither offer program for 
fusing literature and composition nor 


suggest that the teacher work out her 
own. 

Even so, summary the sorts 
writing connection with reading that 
sometimes are suggested such an- 
thologies may useful here. Among 
the most frequent are two that stand 
opposite poles: first, assignments re- 
ports based investigation 
author’s life and times, and perhaps 
the historical period which particu- 
lar work with Julius Caesar, 
report Roman dress, customs, laws, 
etc.; second, assignments for “creative” 
writing, as, with Henry story, 
original story with surprise twist. But 
perhaps more frequent than these sug- 
gestions that which, under whatever 
name, amounts fact “Study Ques- 
tions.” These are usually questions 
fact both the literary work and the 
background materials included the 
anthologist’s introduction the work. 
These lists questions may include 
erence the exact page which the 
answer found—and thus the 
study literature becomes, for the stu- 
dent, pedestrian matter running the 
finger slowly down the lines the text, 
finding the answer, and setting down 
sentence two. This would seem 
neither inspiring way approach 
literature nor any all teaching com- 
position, which must concern itself with 
ideas, and with compositional units 
larger than single sentences. course, 
the vice “Study Questions” 
written out connection with the read- 
ing literature not the exclusive 
property anthologists: think once 
famous, widely used, and dreadful 
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individual-volumes set Shakespeare 
for school use which the text each 
play preceded series chapters 
Shakespeare’s Age, Theater, Lan- 
guage, Verse, etc., each chapter ending 
with list ten twenty questions 
answered. the time student has 
plodded his weary way through these 
and last reached the text of, say, 
Midsummer Dream, sure 
blame the whole thing Shake- 
speare—and great work art forced 
seek hearing against frightful odds. 

But passing judgment one 
way writing connection with read- 
ing, and just now that not pur- 
pose. mean suggest that the teacher 
who intends connect composition with 
literature will not find catalogue 
ways worked out anthologies. have 
already said that she will find few sug- 
gestions texts grammar and com- 
position, where literature shrunk 
item under general “Topics 
Write On.” Where else, then, can she 
seek help? 

She can try college textbooks; but 
these, too, will fall short her needs. 
college anthologies literature she 
may find help: college courses lit- 
erature, allowing for the exception 
the term paper, have divorced composi- 
tion and literature with greater finality 
than high school courses have, and the 
fact reflected the absence sug- 
gestions for writing the anthologies. 
college handbooks grammar and 
composition she will find repetition, 
with some reduction nonsense, the 
contents high school texts these 
subjects; but she will find little them 
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about writing connection with read- 
ing: college handbooks are plainly based 
the assumption that one reads ex- 
cept look information for theme 
under “Topics Write On.” The final 
kind college textbook that the teacher 
can check her search for ways the 
collection, under whatever title, 
“Readings for Freshman Composition.” 
Here, though she will find less than 
she needs, she will make start. 


Though “Freshman Readings” books 
have undergone revolution the past 
dozen years that some now include 
poems, plays, and stories (besides va- 
riety essays written since Thomas 
Henry Huxley), the typical anthology 
still includes essays only. Two reasons 
are apparent once: first, essays lend 
themselves particularly well grouping 
under certain obvious “interests” stu- 
dents under few broad topics: “The 
Good Life,” “The Fine Arts,” “Edu- 
cation,” “Science and Technology,” 
“The American Scene,” “Nature,” 
other, perhaps older-fashioned collec- 
tions group handily type, mode, 
manner, “The Personal Essay,” “The 
Formal Essay,” “The Review.” Second, 
since students will mainly write essays, 
essays make the most obvious choice 
things for them read. 

worthy reason for the predominance 
essays “freshman comp” anthologies: 
much easier suggest ways writ- 
ing connection with essays than with 
other literary forms, Even so, some col- 
lections freshman readings make 
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suggestions, but leave this crucial prob- 
lem entirely the teacher. Others sug- 
gest ways, but within very narrow 
range choice. usual recommenda- 
tion that the student support refute 
the essayist’s argument. Under the 
ubiquitous list “Topics Write On” 
few devices occur again and again. 
the assigned essay exposition 
process, these “Topics” suggest “How 
To” kind composition: “How 
Train Hunting Dog,” “How Plan 
Trip,” “How Manage Sailboat.” 
statesman, scientist, other notable 
person, the assigned writing invites 
portrait some local personality known 
the student writer. the assigned 
reading defines principle concept, 
the assigned writing define some 
other principle concept. the read- 
ing describes special rural urban 
scene, “The Five O’Clock Rush,” 
the suggested topic for writing echoes 
the same. 

However unflattering, its brevity, 
this sketch suggestions offered 
freshman anthologies may appear, 
purpose here not ridicule; inten- 
tion show that though examination 
many such collections will help will 
not produce full and thoughtful cata- 
logue ways write connection 
with reading. Yet such catalogue the 
teacher who undertakes program 
writing connection with reading must 
somehow come by. Otherwise, her at- 
tempt may fail miserably that she 
will give entirely and return the 
old way writing one semester and 
reading the next—or even Gram- 


mar Mondays, Spelling Tuesdays, 
Writing Wednesdays, Vocabulary 
Thursdays, and Reading Fridays. Or, 
continuing her experiment spite 
everything, she may find herself settling 
just one two devices for connect- 
ing reading and writing which she in- 
flicts her students repeatedly, whether 
they are good ways not. Certainly 
single way will work equally well 
with all forms literature. writing 
assignment that goes well with the study 
novel may preposterous when 
used connection with the study 
sonnet. Worse still, however, the 
effect that program 
may come have the teacher’s selec- 
tion literary works. If, lacking wide 
range possible ways, she finds 
harder assign writing connection 
with poems, plays, and novels than with 
essays, she may find her reading-writing 
programs turning into course the 
reading and writing essays. And, yet 
worse, she may even find that certain 
essays “immediate” appeal, which 
discuss current controversial subjects, 
are handiest all for promoting writ- 
ing—with the sad result that the hard 
core her program literature and 
composition will gradually deteriorate 
into morass, and her “English” class 
into hot-issues discussion group, Thus 
her course, which should stand centrally 
among the studies that aim humane 
experience, will have slipped away from 
its distinctive purpose. 

Rather than come that dire end, the 
English teacher should back, even 
the old way Grammar Mondays, 
Spelling Tuesdays. But rather than 
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either, she should sort out all the possi- 
bilities writing connection with 
reading that she can undertake her 
program aware many choices and con- 
fident that she can choose wisely. Since 
textbooks fail the job for her, she 
will have figure the whole thing out 
coldbloodedly for herself, Perhaps 
even fortunate that she must so, be- 
cause managing this kind program 
she should much home pos- 
sible, and she will most familiar with 
what she has herself built. Having said 
much, should now presumptuous 
lay out outline all the possi- 
bilities for her. have intention 
doing so. But shall sketch very crude 
plan proceeding which may give 
little help the teacher working out 
her own catalogue. 


have three suggestions ways 
the task. The first merely that, 
while she works her problem, the 
teacher keep before her—and mind— 
the actual pieces literature that will 
read her class. not believe 
that program writing connection 
with reading should concocted apart 
from literature and then imposed it. 
The direction needs directly oppo- 
site this: ideas about “connection” 
should emerge from contemplation 
individual works literature. 

Second, bearing this first principle 
mind, the teacher will need some syste- 
matic way thinking about each work 
turn. One approach think 
terms the time the writing rela- 
tion the reading. Let explain. 
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There are obviously three “times” 
considered, which shall call simply 
“before,” “during,” and “after.” Let 
take novel, say Tale Two Cities: 
what kinds writing can students 
before they start reading it? what kinds 
during the weeks which they are read- 
ing it? what kinds after the reading 
finished? offer this scheme not with 
the thought that will result the 
solution all problems, but some- 
thing that may more productive 
ideas than the single large question, 
“What can have students write about 
connection with Tale Two 
Cities?” 

Third, suggest survey the pos- 
sibilities writing connection with 
reading from the point view the 
“closeness” the student’s effort the 
source its inspiration. Again let 
explain. One can begin 
the “closest” ways writing connec- 
tion with the original, and then can 
move out kinds writing that are 
less immediately related it. The 
“closest” way, clearly, would involve 
some manner reproduction the 
original. this category would come 
direct paraphrase, precis summary, 
and simple retelling, one’s own 
words, part the whole work. 
Somewhat less “close” than these, and 
deserving called adaptation rather 
than reproduction, would come parody 
and imitation the style manner 
the original; adaptation would include 
novel, well “modernization,” 
casting present, familiar terms 
older, remoter scene story. Less close 
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than any form reproduction adap- 
tation, and different from these 
essential way, would come enormous 
category possibilities all involving 
some kind comment upon the origi- 
nal. This would include wide range 
critical approaches, from elementary 
evaluations headed “Why liked (or 
disliked) The Great Stone Face” de- 
tailed analyses specific aspects the 
form and thought work. Perhaps 
the bulk students’ writing connec- 
tion with literature will fall somewhere 
this category; hence the teacher, with 
selected works front her, will want 
take full inventory the possi- 
bilities, Otherwise, she waits until the 
need arises suddenly the hustle-bustle 
the classroom, she may find herself 
settling repeatedly for the same old 
thing: “Write character sketch 
Brutus,” “Write character sketch 
Sidney Carton,” “Write 
sketch the Ancient Mariner.” may 
that after she has pondered all the 
possibilities this general category 
critical writing the character sketch will 
still sometimes seem the best choice: 
but she will have come this conclu- 
sion advisedly rather than desperately. 

Rich and varied are the possibilities 
writing the form “comment” 
upon literature, the category itself in- 
tion with reading should not only 
course the writing literary criticism. 
come now final suggestion, which 
represents the least “close” connection. 
The possibilities here have certainly 
been less fully explored and exploited 


than those the other categories—and 


yet the richest potentiality all may 
here. For lack better name, shall 
call this final way writing litera- 
ture, There essential difference be- 
tween this kind writing connection 
and those described the preceding par- 
agraph. The others all direct the student 
writer’s attention the original 
literary work. Whether his writing re- 
produces, adapts, comments upon the 
original, his attention—one may say his 
mind, his power imagination—is 
turned upon the literary work. But 
this final manner connection suggest 
that his mind required turn out- 
ward, away from the work which his 
source idea and inspiration, toward 
something new. Thus this kind 
connection, the original literary work is, 
were, behind him rather than 
front; his springboard for compo- 
sition what may quite different 
subject and quite different form. 
The range possibilities here prob- 
ably without limit. may useful, 
trying classify them, repeat the 
larger pattern used earlier, thinking 
terms the relative “closeness” the 
tie between the new composition and the 
original work, and again moving out- 
ward from the very close the more 
remote. shall attempt trace this pat- 
tern only example. Probably the 
“closest” kind springboard relation- 
ship may illustrated the device 
confronting students with idea-state- 
ment taken out from literary work and 
asking them compose paragraph 
using the given statement topic sen- 
tence. “Revenge kind wild jus- 
tice,” “There’s special providence 
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the fall sparrow,” “All men lead 
lives quiet desperation,” “The world 
too much with us,” thing beauty 
joy forever”: these are examples 
idea-statements that will serve topic 
sentences paragraphs which stu- 
dents turn out from the literary work to- 
ward their own experience and the ob- 
servable world around them. But in- 
deed would empty work liter- 
ature that did not furnish provocative 
ideas abundance. For teachers who 
make only slight use literature 
“springboard” for writing, this particu- 
lar device probably the old faithful, 
and doubt deserves prominent 
place among the many possible ways 
writing connection with reading. But 
neither nor any other single way so. 
good that should make teacher’s 
whole program composition! 

Another but still “close” way writ- 
ing out literature involves borrowing 
something other than the basic idea, but 
still borrowing something—for example, 
new situation invented the student, 
the converse this, situation from 
story, into which the student puts 
character—himself, most likely—of his 
own creation. Having read The Mer- 
chant Venice, the student might bor- 
row Portia deal with nasty local 
problem story his own creation. 
Yet again—and here being merely 
random, because the possibilities are un- 
limited—it useful have student 
give new “slant” original narra- 
tive taking narrator another char- 
acter than that used the author: 
think once the finest freshman com- 
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position have ever received, which 
student who had read “My Last 
Duchess,” where the Duke Ferrara 
speaks the representative Count 
with marriageable daughter, imagined 
new situation with the Count’s repre- 
sentative reporting his master his 
interview. 

These exemplify ways writing 
“close” the original, yet writing 
rather than original. one 
moves outward from such close connec- 
tions more tenuous ones, the possi- 
bilities are numerous imagination 
can conceive, and identifying them re- 
quires only that the teacher hold literary 
texts before her eyes and pencil her 
hand record ideas. She will hardly 
exhaust the possibilities, but she will 
better off than she leaves the choice 
until the spur the moment and then 
can say only, “Well, now that have 
read Henry’s story, you write one.” 


this point have made two main 
recommendations: that the English 
teacher make the reading literature 
and the practice writing connection 
with the core her program; and 
that she prepare manage this program 
making systematic survey the 
possible ways writing connection 
with reading. Beyond these suggestions, 
have sketched two approaches the 
problem. But, now, why should she de- 
velop such program? 

one. believe that she should be- 
cause believe that the English teach- 
er’s unique responsibility the teaching 
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literature and composition and that 
the best way teach each these 
collaboration with the other, put that 
another way, believe that the best 
course literature one which stu- 
dents write connection with their 
reading and that the best course com- 
position one which students repro- 
duce, comment upon, and write out 
literature. Further, believe that with 
some literary works students may well 
write three times—before, during, and 
after they read. Before reading, say Shel- 
ley’s “Ozymandias,” let them try para- 
graph, motivated through class discus- 
sion, the subject the vanity hu- 
man wishes; then let them read what 
great poet did with the subject. Before 
reading Julius Caesar, let them write 
essay—or story poem—on some 
such proposition, put familiar terms, 
“Not that loved Caesar less, but 
that loved Rome more”; then let 
them read what Shakespeare did with 
the subject—with incidental writing 
about character and technique their 
reading progresses; and afterwards, let 
them try the first subject again. not 
suggest this inflexible pattern, 
repeated over and over; but think 
may often repeated. any event 
this pattern, with appropriate variations, 
can constitute whole, practicable pro- 
gram which students read, think, talk, 
and write connection with literature, 
and about other matters only they 
emerge from this core. 

When first taught high school, 
the mid 1930’s, nearly believed 
something quite different, was then 
fashionable. This was the idea that the 
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English course was essentially one 
service other subjects and that there- 
fore the English program might 
made part the materials and ac- 
tivities other subjects. “co-operated” 
with teachers the social studies and 
other fields working with students 
projects those fields, correcting the 
work English work also. now 
happy remember that always held 
certain doubts about this kind pro- 
gram. 

Those doubts have long since grown 
conviction: however useful may 
have been help students with their 
other studies, neglecting literature and 
composition was evading unique 
responsibility. believe that the English 
teacher who “takes in” material and ac- 
tivities from the social studies else- 
where, displacing literature and compo- 
sition order so, letting down 
her end things inexcusably 
would music physics teacher who 
did the same. Important are school 
and community affairs, local, state, na- 
tional, and international social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, voca- 
tional opportunities, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, personality ratings, etc., they 
should not displace the proper business 
the English class, they should not 
displace the proper business the alge- 
bra class. their presence prevents the 
English teacher from getting with 
the study literature, and with think- 
ing, talking, and writing connection 
with it, should say that every bit 
much harm done, even our brave 
new world with its mathematical orien- 
tation, the work the mathematics 
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teacher were similarly prevented. 
When all said, recommending 
that hold English course that 
centers writing connection with 
reading, simply suggesting that 
take leaf from the history litera- 
ture itself, “Out old fields,” para- 
phrase Chaucer, “comes all this new 
grain from year year.” One thinks 
Homer, and Chapman’s translation 
kind “reproduction”), Keats’ 
sonnet first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, Tennyson’s Ulysses and 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and the recent The 
Odyssey: Modern Sequel, which pro- 
jects the great adventure into our own 
One thinks Browning and the 
Old Yellow Book picked book- 
stall Florence, and the final “Ring 
and the Book.” But, indeed, one thinks 
poems, essays, plays, novels, stories 
innumerable that were written one 
another kind connection, whether 
close and obvious remote and subtle, 
with some antecedent work litera- 
ture; perhaps, one knew the whole 
truth each case, might find 
cult mention any very notable literary 
works not written, Shakespeare him- 
self wrote play but connection with 
reading: Brooke’s rambling “Romeus 
and Juliet” became the first great trag- 
edy the English language; wild 
episode from Danish history, written 
Latin, translated French tale 
blood and horror, and adapted Eng- 
land became Hamlet last—yet not “at 
last,” since like Homer’s poems, 
fount that flows and and on. 
Shakespeare’s way writing connec- 
tion with reading was usually “close,” 
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that the result must described 
kind “reproduction” “adaptation” 
the original, the treatment 
Plautus that became The Comedy 
Errors, and, indeed, with the slightly 
less “close” treatment Brooke’s poem 
that became Romeo and Juliet. But 
often, too, wrote “out of” the origi- 
nal—sometimes very “closely” out of, 
and sometimes very far out indeed, 
The Tempest. 

Mention The Tempest instantly 
calls mind certain very famous 
novel our century. Without further 
introduction, shall quote little from 
it. Here the Savage ready leave 
the Reservation for the “Other Place”: 

“The young man drew deep breath. 
think should coming true—what 
I’ve dreamt all life. you remem- 
ber what Miranda 

Miranda?’ 

“But the young man had evidently not 
heard the question. wonder!’ was say- 
ing. ‘How many goodly creatures are 
there here! How beauteous mankind is!’ 
His voice faltered. brave new world,’ 
repeated, brave new world that has 
such people it. Let’s start once.’ 


quote again, after the Savage has 
reached the “civilized” world and 
visiting the hospital where his mother— 
obscene word!—has just died: 


“Twins, twins. Like maggots they 
had swarmed defilingly over the mystery 
Linda’s death, Maggots again, but larger, 
full grown, they now crawled across his 
grief and his halted, and, 
with bewildered and horrified eyes, stared 
round him the khaki mob, the midst 
stood. ‘How many goodly creatures are 
there The singing words mocked 
him derisively. ‘How beauteous mankind is! 
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brave new world brave new 
world!’ Miranda was proclaiming the pos- 
sibility loveliness, the possibility trans- 
forming even the nightmare into something 
fine and noble. brave new 
was challenge, command.” 


Without meaning diminish Mr. 
Huxley’s great achievement, suggest 
what fact quite apparent through- 
out it, that this twentieth-century nar- 
rative prose satire, essay modern 
have called writing “out of” literature. 
And finally, should confess that 
began write this very essay urging 


that writing kept intimately related 
reading, was just completing 
first reading Brave New World since 
was brand new and was under- 
graduate. the reader will probe the 
bottom what have been trying 
say, and will discover deepest rea- 
sons for insisting that this brave new 
world ours who teach English 
should take great pains make our 
course purely and potently 
can be, will realize that this 
essay, too, example writing 
rather intimate relation with work 
literature. 


White Paper published the British Government was reported 


that the school population England and Wales has increased well over 
quarter but more people are taking advantage educational oppor- 
tunities. Between 1948-1958 the number full-time students technical 
colleges has risen from 47,000 76,000. Scotland the number seven- 
teen year olds still school has risen 40%. 

hile improving the provision secondary education, the Government 
does not intend aim at, impose, anything approaching uniform pat- 
tern for secondary education. 


Local education authorities will continue experiment with compre- 
hensive similar schools proposed genuinely educational grounds. 

The White Paper states that today, too many children approximately 
equal ability are attending secondary schools which differ widely quality 
and the range courses that they offer. The examination” 
under fire but believed that anxieties about these examinations will dis- 
appear when there are new improved, well-equipped and amply-staffed 
secondary modern SERVICE. 


Grammar and Writing Again 


Cannon 


RECENT article Professor Bertrand 
Evans made number statements 
involving misconceptions about language 
general and English particular, and 
about the methods and objectives 
The subject grammar and 
writing major importance itself. 
Certain comments the article are 
him, these will not documented, since 
offered documentation. But 
must asserted that each the com- 
ments can validated through quota- 
tion, else its subjective quality will 
made clear. 

Mrs. Evans’ constant use the word 
writing would indicate that means 
precisely that and not speech. talking 
only the student’s putting marks 
paper with pencil pen, gives the 
impression that views the freshman- 
English course mainly composition 
debatable view, there presumably 
much class discussion the assigned 
readings, perhaps through the Socratic 
method). Yet, fact, sometimes 
tacitly assumes that language and writ- 
ing are the same. best, writing only 
representation speech and may 
extremely poor one, This fact ob- 
vious once: spelling often far re- 
moved from the actual sounds (like 
pneumonia); punctuation does not cor- 
relate with intonational contours (and 
the student does not punctuate prop- 


“Grammar and Writing,” Educational Forum, 
XXIII (January, 1959), 


and there reproduction writ- 
ing speech structures (the student 
blunders into “comma splices,” “run- 
together sentences,” and through 
all the elements writng and speech). 

Let pass from this subject that 
linguists and student writing. the 
technical sense which the word will 
used here, linguists are not poly- 
glots, but scientists who study language 
least partly for its own sake and who 
are capable making dependable 
analysis any langu- anywhere. Not 
unexpectedly, these have tried 
apply their knowledge the teach- 
ing English. Just other sciences, 
there sometimes sharp dichotomy be- 
tween pure and applied research. There 
may even separate divisions, 
pure and applied mathematics depart- 
ments, Some the greatest names 
linguistics have shown interest what- 
soever for applied English research. 
The small minority who are interested 
know that their work not God-like 
handing down the truth coming from 
the increasingly complete descriptive 
analyses English. Rather, their work 
necessitates thinking through and 
testing all possible applications based 
these descriptions. vital part 
reliance and co-operation with teach- 
ers from all levels, enrich and 
guarantee the practicability the result- 
ing classroom applications. 

Apparently this small minority 
that Mr. Evans singles out “linguisti- 
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cists.” These characterizes “that 
eager band anti-traditionalists lan- 
guage studies whose zeal prevail sorts 
oddly with their claim disinter- 
ested, scientific observation” (p. 215). 
Now his term means 
pretender language knowledge, 
charlatan who deserves exploded, 
then linguists would pleased help 
set off the much-needed explosion. 
person does much harm, not just 
giving wrong information 
entific principles, but also undermin- 
ing the public confidence the disci- 
pline. The general public cannot dis- 
criminate between the unsoundness 
Mario Pei’s Story Language (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1949) and 
Bodmer-Hogben’s Loom Language 
(New York: Norton, 1944) the one 
hand, and the eminent soundness 
Robert Hall’s Leave Your Language 
Alone (Ithaca, New York: Linguistica, 
1950) and John Carroll’s Study 
Language (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955) the other, Un- 
fortunately Mr. Evans names names, 
and soon apparent that gathers all 
linguists under his disdain. 

His special disdain reserved for the 
handful people who have taken pre- 
cious time from their theoretical research 
order apply their knowledge the 
teaching English. The real misfor- 
tune not that these few are mot de- 
tached, Mr. Evans intimates, but that 
most linguists are too detached. They 
are absorbed their research into 
the structure particular languages, for 
example, that they are simply not con- 


cerned with practical applications, The 


real need bring others the stature 
Zellig Harris, Hill, and Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr., into the applied part. 
one can interpret Mr. Evans’ term “pro- 
fessional linguists” meaning men like 
those three, then can hoped that all 
English-speaking linguists will merit the 
term one time another. Otherwise, 
his attempted distinction becomes es- 
sentially meaningless “professional 
physicist” and “physicist.” 

possible that some applied re- 
searcher has been somewhat too eager 
and zealous. so, Mr. Evans would 
have done him and all English teachers 
favor quoting from and naming this 
too-enthusiastic gentleman, who proba- 
bly does not realize that has been 
offensive. But again there are names, 
that the chance for the offender 
weigh this subjective quality his per- 
sonality lost. Even there too- 
ardent linguist, definition cannot 
prescribing teachers evaluating 
his findings, not linguist. 

Mr. Evans does applied researchers 
injustice implying for them the 
wrong ends, Actually, they desire 
“prevail” only because “the truth shall 
make free.” Like the medieval knight, 
they feel impelled expose error; they 
cannot compromise with truth. Natu- 
rally linguists make mistakes, especially 
their tentative hypotheses, for one 
the basic methods science trial and 
error. When they err, their colleagues 
quickly catch them up. glance the 
technical journals will show that expo- 
sure comes shatteringly fast. And Mr. 
Evans makes perhaps the unfairest cut 
all when calls his villains “anti- 
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traditionalist.” The fact is, scientist can 
anti-nothing. stands for truth. 
There can “schools” truth. 
Also contrary Mr. Evans’ view, 
linguist has ever said that there “no 
really honest value the study gram- 
mar” 227), and grammar shall 
mean the technical sense morphol- 
ogy and syntax. matter fact, 
common practice linguists assign 
their students courses foreign 
guages, preferably outside the Indo- 
European family. The students’ outlook 
the world general and language 
particular immeasurably broadened, 
for example, through the study Thai, 
which there are inflections, 
through the study Turkish, which 
more than three thousand verb forms 
are theoretically posible from any single 
verb base. language, after all, reflects 
the culture the people who speak it, 
that intense contrast with the five pos- 
sible forms most English verbs 
both humbling and enlightening. 
Linguists have long known that 
guage worthy study its own end. 
Indeed, that realization was one the 
pivotal points which linguistics tilted 
over from being social science being 
science. Mr. Evans not merely 
wrong: linguists find much more 
value grammatical study than does, 
quite right thinking that “the 
study grammar enable students 
solve certain problems form and 
order that inevitably occur whenever 
they write” 218). principal ad- 
vantage, one which Mr. Evans does not 
visualize, that students can thereby 
led realize the possibilities ar- 
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rangement words and word groups, 
the almost limitless ways which some- 
thing can written. Instead, elimi- 
nates this advantage through his belief 
that grammar must never taught for 
its own sake (beyond elementary 
school), but only the means better 
student writing. 

His experimenting with what does 
does not fulfill this controversial cri- 
terion But though experi- 
mentation per laudable, the fact re- 
mains that his test unscientific because 
the results are predetermined. That is, 
merely making the subjective deci- 
sion which points the traditional 
grammar shall retain for classroom 
use. What this grammar itself error- 
ridden? First, should have ques- 
tioned and tested the validity the tra- 
ditional description. 
have done so, they have found that 
based meaning, and that there are 
many overlappings and inconsistencies. 
might then have explored the possi- 
bility that the true description can 
derived only from objective analysis 
the distribution the elements mak- 
ing the English language. Only lin- 
guist competent make such 

one long sentence Mr. Evans 
makes four assertions which merit com- 
ment: replacing 
the gross-sounding jargon education- 
ism with the high-sounding jargon 
linguisticism, flushed with victories over 
old-fashioned philologists colleges 
and universities, and affecting the dis- 
passion that more conspicuously marks 
true scientism than true science, are 
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urgently, even fanatically, storming the 
classroom order persuade the old- 
fashioned grammar teacher that she, 
too, should dispassionate her atti- 
tude toward language” (p. 216). 

the first place, the lin- 
guists (whom Mr. Evans presumably 
means his term “philologists”) have 
not been war with the descriptive lin- 
guists. They could not, since the two are 
branches the same discipline, and they 
complement each other program 
general linguistics. conflict between 
them would unlikely one be- 
tween organic chemists and inorganic 
chemists, although inevitably any im- 
posters either branch will exposed 
somewhere along the way. Enfin, there 
has been “flush victory” the 
one hand, “sting defeat” the 
other. Whether historical de- 


man teaches the History the 


English Language even Beowulf, 
each has gained from the other. 
Second, has already been said, Mr. 
Evans enlightens one merely stat- 
ing that some anonymous workers ap- 
plied English linguistics have been ur- 
gent fanatical their approach. 
Third, the suggestion that they are more 
representative scientism than sci- 
ence sweeping that would require 
book refute, and the results still 
might subjective. Basic any refuta- 
tion would the question whether 
linguistics science. There would have 
linguistic analysis, and testing 
existing descriptions languages see 
these were derived from scientific 
method, Step step, tentative hypoth- 


eses would formulated that would 
undergo modification necessitated 
further, deeper analysis, along the lines 
scientific investigation explained 
brilliantly the layman Hux- 
ley’s famous essay. 

This not the place develop the 
large, highly complex thesis that lin- 
guistics science. Contrarily, Mr. 
Evans does not disprove through the 
mere insinuation that not true. be- 
lieve the thesis, despite the fact that 
there are more variables (especially sty- 
listic considerations) than there would 
quantitative-qualitative chemical 
analysis. The most convincing proof 
rests ultimately the fact that, how- 
ever different methods objective 
analysis which are followed, the inde- 
pendently reached descriptions 
given language turn out generally 
the same. There may slight differ- 
ences details, when, for example, 
the evidence seems evenly balanced 
whether the English vowel sound the 
word one phoneme dipthong. 
Yet though one linguist describes this 
one way, and another the other, their 
over-all skeletons the language are 
very similar. Coincidence can hardly ex- 
plain such greatly 
Rather, believe that the similarity re- 
sults from situation which different 
scientists are analyzing representative 
corpora given language scientific 
method, each formulating his ultimate 
description the language three 
objective criteria: consistency within his 
total formulations, completeness in- 
vestigation large corpus, and sim- 
plicity his descriptive statements. 
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Fourth, nor this the place dis- 
suade Mr. Evans from the view that the 
terminology linguistics “high- 
sounding jargon,” because the view rests 
pure subjectivity. What might do, 
however, turn idly through any 
linguistics journal and note the careful, 
even occasionally tedious way which 
the terms are defined—i.e., unless they 
are standard ones the discipline, 
which case the technical meaning 
once assumable, 

separate subject itself the un- 
dependability the traditonal defini- 
tions the centuries-old grammatical 
terms English. great part, lin- 
guists have preserved these terms, but 
they have grounded the definitions 
eliminate the vagueness, inconsistency, 
and overlapping. Thus they prefer 
describe English nouns that class 
words which can take certain statable 
number and case, cannot take 
other suffixes, and can fit certain stat- 
able distributions. All the parts speech 
have been systematically described 
this way. Thereby one does not have 
son, place, thing, abstract quality 
relationship, not when the traditional 
adjective includes one both the 
latter categories, “the brave man.” 
The pronoun word which takes the 
place noun, and the adverb 
word which modifies verb adjec- 
tive another adverb—these defini- 
tions beg the question because there 
already major overlapping between the 
noun and the adjective. The fact that 
say “Braveness his characteristic” 
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and not “Brave his characteristic,” 
that say “the brave man” and 
“the braveness man,” and that say 
“He acted bravely” and not “He acted 
braveness”—these facts are easily ex- 
plained through distribution. Mr. 
Evans objects the introduction new 
terms “jargon”), the answer that 
they are necessary. Traditional grammar 
does not contain enough ready-made 
terms express all significant gram- 
matical relationships, provide com- 
plete terminology which teacher 
student can talk objectively about 
his language. 

Mr. Evans’ disapproval applied 
English linguistics saddening, since 
his chief objective and that applied 
linguists are one and the same—to im- 
prove the teaching English all 
levels. There should co-operation. 
Through his position chairman the 
teacher-training committee his depart- 
ment, has the singularly rich oppor- 
tunity wield permanent influence 
hundreds thousands future 
English teachers studying the Univer- 
sity California, Berkeley. ap- 
parently perceives virtues 
guistics, which made vital practical con- 
tributions America World War 
and foreign-language teaching around 
the world. One might recall the famous 
A.S.T.P. and the series textbooks 
English for Foreigners, which has 
helped make English the second lan- 
guage much the world, Right now 
there are mechanical translators from 
the Russian and German operation 
Georgetown, Washington (Se- 
attle), and elsewhere, Popular texts 
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for the freshman-English course are 
three books grounded linguistics. 
recent years the annual meetings the 
National Council Teachers Eng- 
lish and the Conference College 
Composition and Communication have 
invariably contained workshops 
guistic applications freshman Eng- 
lish, and often the rooms could not ac- 
commodate all the teachers who wished 
hear the Research articles 
the subject have appeared various 
learned journals, sometimes not even 
the field English teaching. And all 
these are exclusive the huge ad- 
vances pure linguistics, the extension 
knowledge for itself. 

Without taking cognizance any 
these long strides forward, Mr. Evans 
accuses his villains trying persuade 
the teacher attitude that lin- 
guist could ever have: “there are merely 
and ‘bad,’ ‘acceptable’ and ‘unacceptable’ 
—and will well” (p. 216). The 
last part false, that the otherwise 
accurate first part perverted. lin- 
guist would ever say, “Anything goes.” 
Conceivably, then, Mr. Evans’ miscon- 
ceptions arise from inability dis- 
tinguish the charlatan from the scien- 
tist. Like any other educated American, 
the linguist knows that there kind 
social discrimination against people 
who use certain constructions and cer- 
tain words, and naturally avoids 
them. 

Students must helped into the ways 
the prestige dialect, which uncon- 
sciously dictated the speech and writ- 
ings the men and women affairs 
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today. the student uses presently sub- 
standard constructions like “He don’t 
know nothing,” the teacher should point 
out the potential social condemnation in- 
volved. Yet there nothing grammati- 
cally logically wrong with the con- 
struction. the above quotation from 
Mr. Evans may suggest, there 
such thing structure which un- 
grammatical one which 
cal. merely socially acceptable 
unacceptable given time, and this 
acceptability may reversed tomorrow. 
Indeed, just accident the his- 
tory our language that the standard 
now “He doesn’t know anything” and 
not “He don’t know anything” “He 
don’t know nothing.” related acci- 
dent that Old English poets used cer- 
tain words dealing with bodily func- 
tions apparently without any 
stigma whatsoever, whereas the English 
poets today cannot. 

Unfortunately Mr. 
that most unsatisfactory qualities stu- 
dent writing proceed from few dozen 
points, points which are reality trivial, 
view the total stylistic possibilities 
piece writing, not mention the 
possible intellectual range and depth. 
His examples “whoever-whomever” 
and “pile books was—pile books 
were” are perhaps moot points anyway, 
though undeniable that and 
handful other expressions will bring 
down social disapproval upon any speak- 
writer who uses them. This situa- 
tion can quickly pointed out the 
student. Then the time which thus 
saved can spent showing him the 
wonderful varieties written structures 
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that can produce his themes. 
should never taught fear his lan- 
guage, may turn out the 
kind successful proofreader for triv- 
ialities that characterizes some teachers. 

Mr. Evans’ preference for prescrip- 
tive rules like his “Use comma be- 
tween independent clauses joined 
coordinating conjunction” indicates that 
should read Fries’s excellent 
American English Grammar (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940). 
Such rule breaks down once because 
different textbook writers have different 
meanings for the same terms. Even 
all the teachers and all the textbook 
writers and all the students could agree 
the terms his rule, would then 
write came, and saw?” Admittedly 
the example extreme, for probably 
one would use comma this ab- 
breviated structure. Yet the example 
does invalidate his rule because pro- 
vides inconsistency. had quali- 
fied through reference length, the 
rule would little improved. For then 
the teacher and student must agree 
the highly subjective question the 
measurable minimal length which 
comma necessitated. 

related premise Mr. Evans’ feel- 
ing that public-school teachers should 
put considerable stress upon drillbook 
exercises, with students being required 
underline infinitive phrases and the 
like. Lacking evidence, 
would nevertheless submit that one ex- 
planation for the poor quality fresh- 
man writing may that students have 
spent too much time drillbooks and 
not enough their own writing. Let 
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them work infinitive 
need be, but let them stu- 
dents not improve their writing skill 
practicing connected writing, then the 
bulk the freshman-English courses 
America are misoriented. Mr, Evans 
unquestionably right, course, when 
asserts that the skill should first de- 
veloped the public-school level. (For 
the teacher, who must find the time 
grade the extra writing involved, there 
should considerable reduction 
student load per class and probably 
the number classes per day. Such re- 
duction, all know, unfortunately 
not the hands the teacher.) 

connection with the teacher 
that Mr. Evans makes his most disturb- 
ing statement: not believe that 
[grammatical] analysis would help 
another teacher very much. believe 
that the individual teacher grammar 
and writing needs work out these re- 
lationships grammatical knowledge 
and writing for herself, herself 
her own way” (p. 223). true that 
linguists not agree all facets 
the descriptions the English language 
Structures (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1958), Trager-Smith Outline Eng- 
lish Structure (Norman, Oklahoma: 
Press, 1951), Francis 
Structure American English (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1958), and Harris 
Methods Structural Linguistics 
(Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1951). However, there agreement 
most points and certainly all major 
ones. Once the desired objectives the 
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students particular level are agreed 
upon, representative group lin- 
guists and teachers can sit down and co- 
operatively draw set applica- 
tions based these descriptions Eng- 
lish. Their accord might not come eas- 
ily, but the resulting applications would 
dependable. Then all teachers that 
level, many whom have not had even 
minimum linguistic training and 
are incapable making the kind 
analysis that Mr. Evans wants them 
make independently, could use it. 
taking advantage the research and 
knowledge others, they could teach 
more effectively. And Mr. Evans’ go-it- 
alone proposal would voided, 
dynamic purpose research. 
edge not shared and made useful 
others, then why search for it? 

the long run, would agree with 
Mr. Evans’ central thesis, that “gram- 
mar may made more good 
more immediate and obvious ways [in 
helping the student improve his writ- 


ing] than has been doing hitherto 
our time” (p. 228). Unfortunately 
chose incorporate related thesis 
make “an attack the attackers the 
beleaguered teacher grammar and 
defense the matter and methods that 
she has continued use” (p, 216). The 
result presentation showing 
guistics badly misconceived light, 
and failure see that English teach- 
ing should proceed from base built 
upon scientific description the lan- 
guage. For teachers trained before the 
advent the rich linguistic discoveries 
the 1950’s, the solution subjective 
and personal: they might read the new 
books English and change their at- 
titude. (Initially few, the change 
may seem fundamental the meta- 
morphosis lifelong Republican 
Democrat into permanent Independ- 
ent.) For teachers being trained now, 
the solution even simpler: they might 
learn about the structure the English 
language from linguists. 


its 1958 traffic safety Luckless Legion,” published 
annually since 1931 except for the war years, The Travelers Insurance 
Companies estimated that more than 60,000,000 Americans have been 
killed injured since the advent the Travelers 


Insurance Companies. 
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The Coming Break-Through 
Teacher 


THEODORE 


any prediction about the fu- 


ture American education haz- 
ardous. Except for the certainty that 
(unless mankind destroys itself) school 
populations will continue grow, and 
that more money will have spent 
education, one can sure hardly 
anything. The principal reason is, 
course, the vast array contingencies 
the wider culture which education always 
serves and upon which depends. The 
social, economic, political—even the sci- 
entific, religious, and moral—dimensions 
the future are now open drastic al- 
ternatives. Without doubt, one the 
chief sources the anxiety that besets 
our time half-suppressed sense 
chronic insecurity about the years and 
decades just ahead. 

speak, then, the coming break- 
through teacher education grant 
certain degree journalistic license. 
Conceivably major innovations will 
occur for very long time. Neverthe- 
less, there are several reasons why they 
may occur, and more important ones 
why they should occur soon pos- 
sible. The more clearly, moreover, 
perceive the nature the improvements 
that are urgent, the more likely the 
chances they will come about. For, 

the Editor’s request after hearing 


the author’s television lecture WGBH, Chan- 
nel Boston, Massachusetts. 


BRAMELD 


true any kind building process, 
definite designs the desired objective 
are essential they are built suc- 
cessfully all. the case teacher 
education, such designs are already quite 
discernible. Equally evident the fact 
widespread discontent with what has 
been typical and hence increasing 
readiness consider new proposals. 


The fact discontent almost too 
familiar belabor. Much comes, 
not much from within the profession 
teacher education, from liberal-arts 
faculties across the nation. Thus, all 
five the universities where have 
taught, opposition many members 
these faculties the teacher-education 
program has ranged from kind su- 
percilious aloofness vocal and bitter 
hostility. Professor Arthur Bestor, 
their most tireless and insistent spokes- 
man, has won tremendous audience not 
only within academic circles but mass- 
circulation magazines. The Council for 
Basic Education, itself heavily supported 
liberal-arts conservatives, exerting 
influence through its books and activities. 
Last but means least, the Fund for 
the Advancement Education, sup- 
ported Ford Foundation millions, has 
often disclosed more than little sym- 
pathy with liberal-arts critics: recall its 
heavy backing the famous Arkansas 
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project well others that have chal- 
lenged traditional teacher-education 
cies favor greater train- 
ing. 

the same time, the “educationists” 
term contempt popular with the 
Bestor camp critics—are not always 
innocent their own share hostility. 
the attack becomes louder, they 
turn become louder their own defense. 
Occasionally they have launched coun- 
teroffensive, pointing the bad teaching 
and the sterile subject matters that they 
find cluttering the curricula many 
liberal-arts colleges. Incredibly, one may 
even discover professors education 
who think that ancient study such 
philosophy youthful science such 
psychiatry largely waste time. 

course the conflict not always 
sharp these summary statements sug- 
gest. Not all academicians arbitrarily 
condemn teacher education. Certainly 
great numbers educationists (the 
word perfectly good one distin- 
guish those engaged the practice 
teaching teachers) have immense re- 
spect for philosophy well other 
great disciplines. Large-scale confer- 
ences, such those Bowling Green, 
have brought together many able repre- 
sentatives both fields. And they have 
demonstrated that numerous problems 
are not only common both, but that 
people the business teaching may 
victimized stereotypes less than 
other people. 

All all, the debate still raging sal- 
utary. Weaknesses are common enough 
teacher education, but too are re- 
sources potential strength. more 


than possible, indeed, that educationists 
are readier concede the desirability 
sweeping change their own programs 
than academicians are theirs. Nor 
such readiness the result conclusive 
proof that teacher education more 
need change than the liberal arts: both 
could stand good deal. What does seem 
probable that, regardless what hap- 
pens the liberal-arts curriculum, the 
structure and policy professional train- 
ing for those who are teachers will 
undergo important alterations the fore- 
seeable future. addition the fact 
common dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional programs, the fact that some alter- 
ations are already under way and that 
much greater number are receiving 
weight this probability. 

Thus the crucial question not 
much whether breakthrough will 
take place is: What kind? Here 
return the contention that this de- 
pends, not upon anyone’s clairvoyant 
powers, but upon wide consensus 
possible about what ought take 
place. present, because such con- 
sensus prevails, the result could dis- 
astrous, could mean that teacher edu- 
cation will become anything that the 
most vociferous and powerful sections 
professional and Jay opinion wish 
be. Unfortunately, these sections not 
always speak behalf the best in- 
terests either teachers the chil- 
dren taught. 


suggest its primary goal that the 
profession teaching establish stand- 
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ards preparation least equivalent 
those the medical profession, Anal- 
ogies between the two professions are 
apt: both serve the public welfare the 
widest and deepest sense that term; 
both are concerned with the fullest de- 
velopment the human being that 
may carry his life unhampered 
the deficiencies ignorance illness. 
anything, the teacher serves still 
higher function: properly concerned 
not only prevent correct deficiencies 
but even more stimulate and nourish 
the positive qualities each person 
his care. 

measured the current situation, 
most citizens and even most teachers 
not, course, appraise the educational 
profession any such way. Financially, 
for example, medicine far the high- 
est paid all professions, teaching 
among the lowest. Similarly, the amount 
training received the average phy- 
sician probably more than double that 
the average teacher. are talking 
here, however, not what now the 
case but what must become the case 
the future the teacher perform 
the very serious duties placed upon him 
any fair conception those duties. 
Nothing short such conception 
worthy the respect and support 
both those who are already 
the profession and the public itself. 
say, moreover, that the goal im- 
practical visionary already abro- 
gate our right respect and support— 
yield the persuasions those who, 
for their own good reasons, are always 
eager settle for something much less 
than the attainable best. 


What are the chief requirements for 
medical education? Granting that schools 
medicine vary widely quality, just 
schools education, few any 
would likely deny that four re- 
quirements are indispensable. 

The first general education, which 
typically precedes professional training 
itself. Increasingly, the best medical edu- 
cators are saying that 
ground the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences essential 
the doctor’s education—that more 
rather than less such general edu- 
cation must guaranteed. The second 
requirement specialized knowledge 
all subjects germane the field medi- 
cine. Here the biological sciences are, 
course, primary. The third equally 
thorough opportunity practice the 
skills healing and curing. physi- 
cian would allowed treat patients 
his only acquaintance with their ail- 
ments came from medical library. And 
the fourth, perhaps the most tenuous, re- 
quirement theory medicine—its 
place human history, for example, and 
its role the community, that the 
physician may attain perspective upon 
his duties and obligations both man 
science and servant man. 

moment’s reflection will disclose 
direct parallels with teacher education. 
have tried epitomize them elsewhere:? 


lacks the general education that would 
place his profession cultural setting and 
help him estimate his relations people 
other professions and roles, too the 


Theodore, Cultural Foundations 
Education, (Harper, 1957), 
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teacher. Just the physician deficient 
his knowledge of, say, anatomy the 
nervous system superficial, too the 
teacher who lacks thorough knowledge 
the foundations education the field 
his Just the physician unpre- 
pared for practice who insufficiently ex- 
perienced multiple methods healing, 
too the teacher who lacks the skills 
teaching. And just the physician de- 
nied well-rounded education meager 
attention given the evolution science, 
the presuppositions that underlie research, 
the ethics his profession, too 
the teacher who uninformed the his- 
tory and theory education. 


turn now more careful con- 
sideration each the four require- 
ments and what they would mean for 
rebuilt design govern teacher educa- 
tion. 


First, general Whether 
young man woman plans lung 
specialist high-school history teacher, 
the dominant characteristics his gen- 
eral education should similar. 

The usual high-school curriculum, 
entrance requirements, certainly not 
the model for good general education. 
Nor, for that matter, the usual liberal- 
arts curriculum the college level, with 
its hodgepodge courses. 

The needed general education should 
take place four-year junior college 
beginning with the present high-school 
junior year and extending through the 
present college sophomore year. Thus 
would embrace the ages seventeen 
twenty, the years that bring the average 
young adult the threshold maturity. 

The organizing principle learning 
should the great problem areas 


contemporary humanity—scientific, es- 
thetic, social, religious, political, educa- 
tional. These problems constitute, 
were, the hub wheel curriculum: all 
students study them together general 
assemblies arranged for each successive 
class and meeting least three times 
weekly. The assemblies should utilize 
great variety teaching-learning ex- 
periences, from television instruction 
ballet performances. Each great prob- 
lem area—the role science contem- 
porary civilization, say—should require 
full semester year common study. 

The spokes the wheel serve re- 
inforce the hub. That is, students should 
have daily opportunity focus upon 
particular aspects the great central 
problems, and according their 
interests and abilities. Here, intensive 
courses fields related the respective 
problem should readily available: 
chemistry botany the case the 
science area, literature painting the 
case the art area, social psychology 
economic history the case the social 
area. Work experience for students not 
planning into professions; discus- 
sion groups; physical and recreation ac- 
tivities—all these, too, should function 
spokes the curriculum wheel. The rim 
should the encompassing purpose 
general education—namely, provide 
every young citizen with comprehensive 
and dramatic understanding the world 
which lives, the goals that are 
needed for himself and his fellows, and 
the means (political, educational, etc.) 
which these goals could 


much fuller elaboration this design 
for general education, see Theodore Brameld, 
Toward Reconstructed Philosophy Educa- 
tion (Holt, 1956) pp. 211-260. 
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Second, specialized the 
case medicine, this knowledge 
two main kinds: the one hand, the 
knowledge that every physician 
need of, regardless his field prac- 
tice; the other hand, the very precise 
and detailed knowledge essential spe- 
cialization. The former kind required 
all medical students: anatomy, physi- 
ology, and neurology are typical. The 
latter kind, though its foundations are 
already process being built far 
back general education, normally fol- 
lows the universal medical program. 
Thus, surgeon who plans specialize 
diseases the eye the heart con- 
tinues his training well beyond that 
the general practitioner. 

The adequately prepared teacher re- 
quires exactly comparable training. Cer- 
tain kinds knowledge are indispensa- 
ble regardless what level teaching 
anticipates. Most important, far, 
the cluster subject matters denoted 
the increasingly popular term, be- 
havioral sciences. These embrace least 
psychology (this turn includes psychi- 
atry, social psychology, and other subdi- 
visions), anthropology, political science, 
economics, and sociology. addition, 
then, the usual requirement psy- 
chology (itself too often incompetently 
taught) the prospective teacher should 
required study major fields 
human behavior, and with con- 
stant regard both for their distinctive 
characteristics and for their network 
relations with one another. 

The length time allotted for con- 
centrated attention the behavioral 
sciences should roughly parallel the 
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biological sciences the case medical 
And surely the reason should 
apparent enough: the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility for the emotional and intel- 
lectual development those 
charge least heavy that phy- 
sicians for the health their patients. 
Unless has first-rate and solid 
edge the vastly complex human beings 
his charge, simply cannot discharge 
that responsibility. 

The other main type knowledge 
that the teacher needs is, course, that 
subject-matter specialist. Thus, 
work the type junior college out- 
lined above, may need intensive ac- 
quaintance with any one dozen 
more fields—literature, chemistry, ge- 
ometry, painting, sociology—in fact, any 
those provided the spokes the 
curriculum wheel. 

Here the fault-finding liberal-arts 
critics that the average teacher insufh- 
ciently educated the courses teaches 
often painfully true, and their insist- 
ence that solid content assured 
wholly justified. the elementary 
level, however, really good general 
education plus rich understanding the 
behavioral sciences more fundamental 
than the specialized subject matters 
particular field knowledge. this 
sense, the elementary teacher not un- 
like the general practitioner medicine. 

But even the secondary and college 
levels new type generalist now 
emerging—that is, teacher who special- 
izes the kind. non-specialization that 
the general assemblies the proposed 
junior college aim provide. The fa- 
cility teach interdisciplinary contents 
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effectively and thoroughly 
means easy acquire—indeed, conven- 
tional teacher training almost entirely 
neglects it. Yet will increasingly 
essential the needed break-through. 
exemplified the kinds knowledge 
already available such frontiers the 
personality-and-culture field—a research 
partnership now being constructed 
two the leading behavioral sciences: 
psychology and anthropology. 


Third, practice. 
critics are the farthest from being right 
their naive assumption that teach- 
ing something almost anyone can 
knows his subject well enough. 
This assumption just absurd 
suppose that physician qualified re- 
move appendix because well 
grounded the subject anatomy. One 
consequence that, while surgeon 
would permitted perform oper- 
ation without good deal preliminary 
directed practice, teachers especially 
the college level (many them the 
liberal arts) are permitted operate 
upon and often damage the sensitive 
human organisms their charge with 
directed practice whatsoever. That 
some them are nevertheless excellent 
teachers proves nothing: they are excel- 
lent spite their training. The fact 
that many others are also extremely 
poor, almost any graduate typical 
liberal-arts college could testify. Yet 
these who are sometimes the most 
vocal their contempt for modern 
methodologies learning and teaching. 


not say that typical forms prac- 
tice now provided schools educa- 
tion are models excellence. the 
contrary, one finds altogether too much 
repetition so-called methods courses, 
too many trivia, too wide separation 
between talking about practice and ex- 
perience with practice, say that any 
person with professional background 
one another the liberal arts 
sciences can and ought learn good 
deal from competent educationists. 
one who joined his first faculty edu- 
cation only after more than dozen 
years that kind background, 
gladly testify that this the case. What 
found was great range method- 
ological competencies which had 
hitherto been ignorant and which, 
tried study and use them with the 
help educationist peers, not only 
markedly affected own habits 
teaching but, hope, continue affect 
them today. 

order achieve standards prac- 
tice comparable medicine, however, 
radical improvements are imperative. In- 
ternships, which are now beginning 
develop Harvard and elsewhere, 
should required all teachers 
training and should occupy least one 
academic year. the case specialists 
in, say, physics dramatics two years 
should expected many. Interns 
should paid fair salaries and work 
under the constant supervision master 
teachers first-rate school systems. 

The conventional pattern practice 
teaching should also altered. Instead 
delaying it, common, until nearly 
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the end the teacher’s training, 
should begin early—not later than the 
second professional year—and increase 
gradually. The point here that meth- 
ods courses divorced from constant op- 
portunity test out verbalized tech- 
niques account for much wasted time and 
energy. behavioral science such the 
psychology learning should also 
studied close relation methodology 
and simultaneously implemented con- 
tinuous practice with relevant learning 
concepts. 

Practice, conceived this design, 
extends far beyond classroom experience. 
The well educated teacher aware 
and concerned about the community 
within which the school functions. 
Therefore enjoys frequent contacts 
with wide range institutions, organi- 
zations, and activities that have direct 
indirect bearings upon formal education. 
Here such behavioral sciences anthro- 
pology and political science include proj- 
ects that bring him into immediate as- 
sociation with nearby subcultures (racial, 
ethnic, and others), with more distant 
cultures (exchange scholarships with for- 
eign countries already point the way), 
with political parties, with business and 
labor groups, with hospitals and prisons, 
with churches and clubs, with class and 
status groups all the way and down the 
scale. works with them, however, 
special way—as person about enter 
the profession teaching. Thus fo- 
cuses upon such universal phenomena 
enculturation—a term widely used 
anthropologists characterize the learn- 
ing-teaching process which all cul- 
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tures, matter how “primitive” 
“civilized,” engage transmitting and 
modifying their own ways life. 


Fourth, and finally, umifying theory. 
Our brief discussion practice already 
indicates how interwoven are all four re- 
quirements the overall Each, 
indeed, inseparable from the other 
three. This fourth part completes the 
gestalt. 

unifying theory, mean first all 
philosophy education that can pro- 
vide integration and direction for the 
teacher proceeds his years 
professional work, Unfortunately, the 
model medical education weakest 
here; few any medical schools yet 
allow time their curriculums for com- 
prehensive study philosophy sci- 
ence general philosophy medi- 
cine particular. far they fail 
so, however, they are just de- 
ficient schools education which pro- 
vide little explicit systematic atten- 
tion the conceptions reality, 
edge, and value that are nontheless in- 
extricable from the total enterprise. 

true the other three require- 
ments, current programs that include 
the fourth are not necessarily effective. 
Often the philosophy education 
taught instructor with limited pro- 
fessional background. Often, too, his 
course amounts little more that 
textbook scaled down oversimplified 


superficial summaries few the- 


oretical positions. 
contrast, what should provided 
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are instructors thoroughly versed the 
history general philosophy, the 
main divisions the discipline (princi- 
pally three: ontology, the study real- 
ity; epistemology, the study knowl- 
edge; and axiology, the study value) 
and the multiple connections phi- 
losophy with such other disciplines the 
behavior sciences, the humanities, and 
education itself. 

Preferably, the philosophy educa- 
tion should culminating experience 
for the teaching candidate. should 
occupy substantial block time during 
his last year training—one-third, per- 
haps—and should studied close 
relation both the history education 
and comparative education. One its 
main functions should recapitulate 
all study thus far, encourage critical 
evaluation the total training program, 
and invite suggestions for its improve- 
ment the future. 

The place unifying theory 
means, then, considered just 
another course requirement. will 
successful only far permeates, 
vitalizes, and fuses the whole the 
trainee’s general education, the whole 
his specialized knowledge, and the whole 
his practice and experience. Like the 
other three parts, sets standard that 
can never achieved perfection, nor 
should be. Like philosophies life, 
the philosophy education perennially 
demands fresh reformulation terms 
new events, new discoveries, new human 
goals. Nevertheless, the degree that 
succeeds, the teacher will embark upon 
his career possessed clear sense 
dedication education great—per- 


haps the greatest—of all man’s adven- 
tures. Without this sense, cannot 
perform the full service entrusted 
him. 


How many years training should 
such program take? Typically, nine 
ten—four the general education pro- 
gram, four the knowledge-practice- 
theory program, and one two the 
intern Remember, however, 
that two years are cut from the present 
four-year high school, that much dead 
wood cast aside, and that the average 
trainee, therefore, receives his qualify- 
ing degree the age twenty-five. 

How realistic? More so, perhaps, than 
many might think. The present vast and 
costly resignation American teachers 
each year (roughly 150,000) least 
partially due the feeble investment 
that they make. medicine, the 
stronger the investment, the more sta- 
bility the profession bound achieve. 
Similarly, the greater the respect and 
pride provided good teacher-educa- 
tion program, the greater the likelihood 
permanent identification with that 
program, 

decent salary scale is, course, 
equally indispensable. The American 
people are just beginning realize this 
necessity. they realize increas- 
ingly, the quality both training and 
trainees will proportionately rise. 

For much too long, have set our 
sights too low. The time has arrived 
raise them high. and so, 
shall witness the break-through al- 
ready too long coming. 
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The Image the High School Teacher 


American 


Epna Furness 


terested education and educators. 
Witness the facts that such productions 
Good-by Mr. Chips, The Corn 
Green, Cheers for Miss Bishop, and 
even Black Board Jungle have been box 
office successes, that newspapers are cur- 
riculum conscious, and that education 
considered the key personal success 
and “the ultimate key world order.” 
Though the American public question- 
ing the adequacy our educational sys- 
tem for this atomic age, one, must 
hasten add, seems find necessary 
question the importance the teacher 
himself. Day and day out, teacher 
enlightens and inspires, indoctrinates 
and antagonizes. parent gives life, 
but parent gives more,” said 
Henry Adams. murderer takes life, 
but his deed stops there, teacher affects 
eternity; can never tell where his 
influence stops.” 

can regain some sense the past 
recalling that the teacher has been 
characterized English literature ever 
since Chaucer’s day. the Prologue, 
Chaucer writes concerning the teacher: 


“Gladly wolde lerne, gladly wolde 


This study was made possible Coe 
Fellowship American Studies, University 
Wyoming, summer, 1959. For reading and ap- 
praising the manuscript the author indebted 
Dr. William Randel, Professor English, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


teche.” The Story Great 
Schoolmaster, Wells wrote about 
Sanderson, for many years the 
headmaster Oundle School. Wells 
admired Sanderson more than any man 
ever knew, saw him “an anticipa- 
tor, planner, and foundation-maker 
the new and greater order human 
life that arises more visibly amidst the 
decaying structures the old.” 

The teacher was familiar figure 
eighteenth century 
American literature the figures 
Washington Irving’s Icabod Crane and 
Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
master. And how much more would 
like know that teacher-frontier fig- 
ure, Mentor Graham, who taught ele- 
ments grammar, surveying and law 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Perhaps was pride prejudice that 
accounted for Sir Walter Scott’s writing 
his Journal, “May God forgive 
for thinking that anything can made 
researchers have gathered, sorted, and 
classified attitudes, reducing plural evi- 
dence singular abstractions, like 
“schoolmaster” and “teacher,” and find- 
ing “trends” these attitudes, usually 
with sense concern even worry. 
Credit for recent commentary goes 
MéGroz and his Pedagogues are 
Human, anthology teachers, some 
not gay, from his portraits school- 
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masters chiefly from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. more recent com- 
mentary that Arthur Foff, whose 
survey “Scholars and Scapegoats” 
The English Journal, March, 1958, has 
caught the attention many teachers. 
Mr. Foff examined sixty-two American 
novels and the 183 elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers who appeared 
them. His findings that the images 
the schoolmaster the schoolmistress 
our American novels since 1900 have 
been nearly all unflattering. 

The purpose the present examina- 
tion point out the stereotypes 
several high school teachers novels 
cited Professor Foff, those novels 
being McCullers’ The Heart 
Lonely Hunter, Lockridge’s Raintree 
County, Salinger’s Catcher the Rye, 
and Engstrang’s Miss Munday. sec- 
ond purpose extend Professor 
study scrutinizing the high school 
teacher meet him the American 
essay, the drama, the short story, and 
several novels not cited the Foff arti- 
cle, with focus works published be- 
tween 1925 and 1955. third purpose 
find out how the stereotype the 
high school teacher squares with reality. 

male, the teacher has been de- 
scribed hard taskmaster swinging 
heavy hickory stick with more vim and 
vehemence than justice; irritated 
pedagogue fumbling with his glasses and 
constantly tricked and outwitted 
his pupils who are more active and alert 
than he; the inept figure unable 
make the grade any the respectable 
trates George Bernard Shaw’s epigram, 


“He who can, who cannot, 
teaches.” female, the teacher has 
been the scrawny spinster whom the 
warmth life has long since turned 
ice, who takes out her frustrations and 
bewilderment upon her pupils; the 
pretty young schoolmarm who just 
waiting for marriage rescue her from 
the fate spinsterhood; the bluff 
battle-ax, efficient, aggressive, and loud- 
mouthed—thus writes Gurko the 
teacher’s image. 

may explore the image the 
high school teacher views himself 
and his work. Such exploration, when 
guided sure intuition and discern- 
ing sensibility, often leads genuine but 
partial insight. This true, feel, 
Jesse Stuart, who has written the 
Thread Runs True, the story 
his experience with the Kentucky school 
system. teacher the Mountain 
Country first heard the children 
play singing 

“The needle’s eye that does supply 
The thread that runs true.” 

was haunted these words, which 
him mean that “the needle’s eye the 
teacher; the thread play.” Aware 
this mental gem, advanced his ca- 
reer from the one-room school Lone- 
some Valley high school Ohio, 
where teachers received more than sixty- 
five dollars month for seven months; 
this, says, had been the scale Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Stuart was devoted school 
teacher—in fact dedicated school 
teacher. ironical—one reviewer 
notes—that Stuart gave teaching, “the 
greatest profession under the sun, and 
took sheep raising.” 
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“Wonderful” the adjective that 
would fit Leonardo Covello’s account 
his half century teaching East Har- 
lem’s toughest schools. The Heart 
the Teacher find not the sensational 
recording “blackboard jungle” ugli- 
ness and sordidness, but positive and 
hopeful view taken Dr. Covello who 
grew the environment which his 
pupils live. 

Like images other American types, 
though, the image the American high 
school teacher has not been built care- 
fully piecing together live experience. 
Rather, has been made out tra- 
dition and the school book and the early, 
easy drift the unalerted And 
has been reinforced and even created, 
especially these days the white col- 
lar and the power elite, the editorial 
machinery popular amusement, radio, 
and television. 

From the viewpoint education, 
should observed that the impressions 
which literature creates—in this case 
stereotype—tend imprint themselves 
deeply the mind and emotions 
the reader, particularly the adolescent 
reader, and even crystallize 
deter any change. Many adults will 
testify that certain books read during 
adolescence have had profound influence 
upon their later thought and behavior. 
Deegan says that quite likely reader 
any age impressed more narrative 
than factual expository writing. 
story can made the vehicle 
idea, the idea will doubt take firmer 
hold upon the imagination than the mere 
deed idea would otherwise do. 
well know, the greatest teachers man- 


kind use the parable, the myth, the 
analogy. 


has become almost commonplace 
and truism that personality largely 
molded the attitude the individual 
toward himself and the attitude others 
toward him. this true, one should 
able learn much about person 
one can determine what the person 
thinks himself and how other people 
regard him, The stereotype, then, pre- 
sents with image (1) those high 
school teachers who feel that their lives 
have been successful, but sense that so- 
ciety rejects them, (2) those who feel 
that some part life has been good and 
that they have been accepted. 

One might assume that school teach- 
ers, the very nature their position, 
would actively interested the fam- 
ilies the children they teach, and that 
they would prize wholesome, elevated 
standard conduct. While this, gen- 
eral, found true, such sweeping 
assumption not always warranted. Ina 
few instances, the influence teacher 
definitely deleterious. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, his play entitled Streetcar 
Named Desire, tells that Blanche 
didn’t give her position the high 
school because her nerves! No, siree. 
They kicked her out because she had 
been involved with seventeen year old 
high school boy. 

And Salinger wrote his story 
unstable adolescent learning the ways 
the world, Catcher the Rye, that one 
night Holden Caulfield visited the one 
teacher thought could help him. The 
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teacher, slightly intoxicated, told Hol- 
den, “This fall think you are riding 
for—is special kind fall—a horrible 
kind. The man falling isn’t permitted 
fee] hear himself hit bottom. just 
keeps falling and falling.” Whatever 
effect the teacher’s wisdom “might have 
had ruined when the boy wakes the 
night horror find the man stroking 
his head.” Holden dashes into his clothes 
and escapes, saying: “Boy, was shaky 
like madman.” 

One may teach variety high 
schools, but there little variation from 
the stereotype among those who are ac- 
cepted. For example, take the story 
Helen Munday, teacher the high 
school River Port, Wisconsin, She 
the ordinary high school teacher (she 
had studied one summer Columbia) 
the ordinary community, meeting 
many ordinary problems teacher must 
face. She meets them, however, 
rather extraordinary manner. She has 
been taught that the children under her 
care must not only educated, but 
given principles conduct well. She 
conforms the straight-laced mode 
life the village—so she spends her 
days teaching and her evening 
brooding the narrowness her out- 
look. She falls love with the fisher- 
man, Adam Fonde, and she wants 
terribly marry him. But she first, 
last, and always the school teacher, and 
the struggle for new world 
her own training. Though life good, 
she will remain, she puts it, 
repressed school teacher.” This story, 
told Sophia Engstrang Miss 
Munday, won the Dial Award 1940. 

Not overlooked the patient 


Griselda type teacher. Such one 
Ida Chisholm, who after thirty some 
years still teaches Latin the high 
school Belmont, Iowa, where she 
taught the Ferguson children Ruth 
Suckow’s novel, The Folks. 

The Heart Lonely Hunter, 
Carson McCullers takes her theme 
that Arnold’s poem, “To Marguer- 
ite.” Each “the sea life mis- 
led,” but are never satisfied with our 
condition: are forever longing 
reach out one another across “the 
shoreless watery wild,” seeking mu- 
tual contact, defeat “the unplumb’d 
salt, estranging sea.” Miss McCullers 
casts some aspersion school teachers 
Vocational High School (town not spe- 
cified). Algebra and Spanish were grand 
subjects. And just imagine: “The Span- 
ish teacher had traveled once Europe. 
She said (italics mine) that France 
the people carried home loaves bread 
without having them wrapped up, They 
would stand talking the streets and 
hit the bread lamp post. And there 
wasn’t any water France—only wine.” 

But the English teacher! Ah, that 
different story: 

“English was mightly Her Eng- 
lish teacher was Miss Minner. Everybody 
said Miss Minner has sold her brains 
famous doctor for ten thousand dollars, 
that after she was dead could cut them 
and see why she was smart. writ- 
ten lessons she cracked such questions 
‘Name eight famous contemporaries 
Doctor Johnson,’ and ‘Quote ten lines from 
The Vicar She called 
people the alphabet and kept her grade 
book open during the lessons. And even 
she was brainy she was old sourpuss.” 


Every now and then, however, the 
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picture righted somewhat the ap- 
some teacher who has won the gratitude 
hundreds. There was Richard Lock- 
ridge’s recollection Miss Fox, “The 
Grammarian.” Such reminiscenses “send 
the mind back our own favorite high 
school teachers gratefully—and justly.” 

Another figure appears the group 
teachers who are Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s The Human Comedy 
“old Miss Micks,” said one the 
“best teachers Ithaca High School” 
and more human 
than she first appears. However, her 
class ancient history (which inciden- 
tally she has been teaching for thirty-five 
years) “is burlesque strained for- 
mality.” 

With his characteristic humor James 
Thurber includes the Thurber Carni- 
val nostalgic piece which calls 
“Here Lies Miss Groby.” The reminis- 
cences teacher English compo- 
sition offer something pathetic but 
also something prophetic note. 
Thurber remembers her sitting her 
desk, taking the rubber band off the roll- 
call cards, running back upon the fin- 
gers her right hand, and surveying 
all separately with “quick little hen-like 
turns her head.” remembers too 
how diligently she hunted for “Topic 
Sentences and Figures Speech,” how 
she was forever climbing the margins 
books and crawling between their 
lines, hunting for the little golden 
phrase, Then turning the reader, 
Thurber says, “You remember her. You 
must have had her, too. Her influence 
will never die out the land.” 

Several fictitious high school teachers 
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follow the stereotype different fash- 
ion. most people now this time, 
Lockridge designed his story Raintree 
County around “the hunt for the tree 
life, the mythical raintree.” assem- 
bles the lost pages the myth John 
Shawnessy, who Everyman, and who 
epitomizes the optimism the shy ideal- 
ist-teacher, poet, lover, and writer. And 
another thing, are exposed some 
fairly fancy philosophy the diatribes 
one Jerusalem Webster Stiles (Pro- 
fessor), Johnny’s high school teacher, 
who nineteenth century Don Quix- 
ote. 

word two about this lofty title 
professor, Linguistic geographers tell 
that most small towns the title 
professor was formerly applied not only 
superintendents schools and princi- 
pals but even male grade school teach- 
ers well. The inevitable result this 
“wholesale professoring” is, course, 
avoidance the titles those who 
are normally entitled it, “an outcome 
suggested the mock-serious society 
organized some years ago the Univer- 
sity Virginia for the encouragement 
the use mister all men, profes- 
sional otherwise.” 

continue with the stereotype the 
high school teacher. There the ideal- 
istic young man Richard Dadier, pro- 
tagonist Black Board Jungle, who 
faces the bitter realities being 
teacher the frightening brutal world 
big city vocational high school. Add 
this predicament Dadier’s strong in- 
dictment the inadequacies routine 
teachers college preparation helping 
teachers learn how cope with pro- 
spective actual delinquents. Although 
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faced the cold war the classroom, 
and sometimes the hot war outside the 
school dark night, Dadier tried 
find “exact meaning and hope for the 
educational underworld.” 

Racial social hatreds the jungle 
city life are depicted Irvin Stark’s 
The Invisible Island. Matthew Stratton 
became teacher English elite 
high school where might have con- 
tinued placid and unexciting career. 
But that was not enough for him. ap- 
plied for position the most demor- 
alized and difficult school darkest 
Harlem. teaching seeks sound 
service and self-identification with the 
youth the oppressed black belt. 

Martha Foley’s “One with Shake- 
speare,” little story high school 
girl, there are several brief sketches 
teachers. Miss Foster made the class 
count the number times certain words 
occurred Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
Why? sure they read the book 
word for word. Miss Cox more ef- 
English teacher. And yet 
wonder whether she altogether mature 
herself.’ 

Ruth Portugal’s short story, “Call 
Solemn Assembly,” takes the prize for 
the stereotype the high school teacher. 
The story itself depiction mass 
graduation prelude the service 
that hundreds boys will give for- 
eign shores, “meting out death and re- 
ceiving it.” Audience comments such 
“The teachers look bloodless,” “They 
all wear the American Gothic look 
teachers the aggregate,” are not ex- 
actly teacher recruitment material. 


summarizing the various aspects 
attitudes expressed and toward the 
high school teacher, find that two 
factors are especially impressive. First 
the lack expression among the 
teachers themselves concerning the work 
they do, the lives they lead. For most 
them, life monotonous, pedestrain, 
and without hope adventure, but they 
seldom complain; rather they are pas- 
sive and resign themselves their lot. 
The second impressive factor the in- 
consistency between the description 
these teachers and the attitude their 
public toward them. The teachers are 
described having some admirable 
quality personality character, but 
more often than not, they are regarded 
with pity and sympathy the one hand, 
and with condescension and ridicule 
the other. Writers seem have pen- 
chant for giving the impression that our 
high school teachers are social misfits, 
lovable old bears, fuddy duddies, inef- 
fectual quacks, “rag-ends unsalable 
males and unmarriageable females,” 
someone who teacher and 
nothing more. 

astonishing that any stereotype 
should persist when one realizes the vast 
change attitude toward almost every 
other kind character and human 
relationship. Besides, inevitably that 
change reflected contemporary 
American literature. That social attitudes 
change and that literature sensi- 
tive index the change, there cannot 
the slightest doubt. have only 
note the changed attitude toward the 
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theatre, toward divorce, toward smoking 
and drinking, especially among women, 
the changed attitude wives toward 
their husbands and husbands toward 
their wives. Our attitude toward re- 
ligion, marriage, business, and politics 
different. All the more startling, there- 
fore, the discovery that the attitude 
toward the teacher general and the 
high school teacher particular ex- 
pressed American literature pic- 
ture the past. 

One can only attribute this failure 
portray the modern teacher the part 
fictionists, dramatists, and essayists 
lack knowledge, lack appreci- 
conviction. Surely one would expect 
find some concern with creating 
teacher whose work his career, his very 
existence, 

The distorted stereotype the high 
school teacher might considered 
dangerous cultural lag. Social thinking 
social fact, often with considerable lag 
between. Writers and other creative 
minds, indeed, are often seers, far ahead 
present reality, and discuss contro- 
versial issues plays and novels long 
before they are acceptable many read- 
ers. But here the social fact—the actual 
status and achievement the high 
school teacher—is found advance 
the fictitious picture. Here the 
novelist, the playwright, the essayist, 
who lags. 

And what the evidence this lag 
between fact and fiction? his recent 
publication, the Status Seekers, Vance 
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Packard writes the imposing study 
occupational prestige which was made 
the National Opinion Research Center 
about decade ago. nationwide sample 
2,920 people were asked grade each 
ninety different occupations their 
general standing. That the public 
school teacher was among the twenty- 
five occupations that were scored higher 
than average prestige. 

Another impressive approach es- 
tablishing over-all rank order pres- 
tige for occupations that reported 
sociologist Bevode McCall behalf 
the Research Division the Chicago 
Sociologists from the Univer- 
sity Chicago arbitrarily assigned 
status rating from (highest) 
(lowest) approximately 300 occupa- 
tions. Examples occupations assigned 
the highest status group are medical 
specialist and federal judge; the 
second status group are general medi- 
cal practitioner and college professor 
prestige school; and the third status 
group professor small municipal 
college, junior executive, and high 
school teacher. 

Conceivably, writers have unwittingly, 
repetition certain formulas, rein- 
forced frozen attitudes which manifest 
themselves images that are rigid, re- 
strictive, relentless, and contradictory. 
The evidence shows discrepancy be- 
tween the actual position which the high 
school teacher occupies American so- 
ciety and the composite portrait him 
American literature. the stereotype 
the high school teacher shat- 
tered, several things need done. 
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First, interpreters the American 
scene should focus the penetrating beam 
their research and analysis this 
segment American teachers. 

Second, writers, even though they 
themselves are misinformed and old- 
fashioned their ideas high school 
teachers, must inform and enlighten so- 
ciety the facts concerning this im- 
portant group American educators. 

Third, those directly responsible for 
the education high school teachers 
should “illuminate this misty area con- 
jecture with array facts and find- 
ings that will jolt American writers and 
the public.” 

Fourth, high school teachers them- 
selves need recognize the basic truth 
their existence and explore the 
hidden barriers that affect them, their 
work, and their future. may remind 
high school teachers words from 
Lewis Carroll’s far-famed Alice Won- 
derland, “You,” said the Caterpillar con- 
temptuously. “Who are you?” 
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Teaching Persian, the National Interest, 
and the Private Man 


Kay ARCHER 


the reverse that defect which de- 
terred Dr, Johnson’s friend from the 
Sublime Study. But seems that 
recent educational writings emphasizing 
strongly, they do, the “national inter- 
est” and the threat the Soviet Union, 
suffer from curious internal contradic- 
tion. practice, may indeed that 
democracy can best defend and cherish 
itself adopting the tactics and meth- 
ods its opponents—remember, after 
all, what Emerson said about consistency 
—and may further that the defense 
the individual best achieved 
absolutely submerging the individual for 
indefinite period. But wonder. 

One hesitates, course, attack edu- 
cators. They are one’s own, they are 
harassed and underprivileged lot, forced 
listen with seeming attention phi- 
losophies education derived school 
boards from chambers commerce, 
middlewestern schools chiropractic 
and the Congressional Record. They are, 
almost without exception, underpaid, 
and this condition exacts high psychic 

Still, one profoundly convinced 
the importance foreign language 


1See Edward Sapir’s chastening Psychiatric 
and Cultural Pitfalls the Business Getting 
Living, Culture, Language and Personality, 
Berkeley, University California Press, 1958. 


training (and far more esoteric lan- 
guages than are now being generally 
considered), and the importance 
understanding science, the present 
brouhahas \eave with reservations, 


All concerned with the advance- 
ment language teaching are perma- 
nently and gratefully the debt 
Theodore Andersson. Few have been 
such forceful spokesmen good sense. 

Yet Dr. Andersson succumbed, his 
recent article this journal, po- 
tentially dangerous line argument 
presenting foreign language instruction 
as, per se, “keyed” the national inter- 
est, and arguing that “better foreign 
language training our public schools 

This may be. But surely more 
arguable than presented. May serve, 
for moment, advocatus diaboli? 

begin with, our linguistic 
ciencies have not been especially matter 
wilfulness neglect, but product 
geographical circumstance. Where one 


finds large land-mass with common 


language, bordered 


areas, one finds little imperative, since lit- 


Andersson, T., Keying Foreign Language 
Instruction the National Interest, Educational 
Forum, March 1959, pp. 277-86. 
The following course, not criticism 
Dr. Andersson’s excellent and trenchant paper, 
but comment one its 
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tle need, study other languages. The 
immediacy bilingualism presents 
itself, say, India, Europe, the lin- 
guistically complex Soviet Union is, for 
better worse, absent the United 
States. Until very recently, American 
schoolboy was going holiday Deau- 
ville like his British counterpart, much 
less administer those who had inten- 
tion learning fluent English. Nor, for 
all that owe the European tradi- 
tion, did the social and intellectual ori- 
gins American youth urge them 
background pan-Europeon culture.* 

not doubt that the last few 
years the whole concept what is, truly, 
the national interest has sharply changed. 
For all the fever emotion, though, 
still lack concise definition. 

Since almost all the countries the 
world which have “national inter- 
est”—I stress particularly the U.S.S.R. 
—are currently ferociously studying 
English, planning so, wishing 
that they could, might indeed argue 
that certain advantage would accrue 
both and the world whole 
but stood pat. The cost thor- 
oughly training the necessary specialists 
for translation and the like would 
markedly less than introducing true 
foreign language program into the entire 
school network, especially the pri- 
mary schools were involved they 
would have be. 


too often overlook the fact that many 
strains the American ethnic fabric come from 
precisely those groups which left the old world 
because the intellectual torpor they had there. 
This accounts alike for their divorcement from 
the main European heritage and their burning 
desire construct universal free education here. 
Too, the immigrant, “Americanizing,” often 
hostile his former tongue. 


Would not the outcome that long- 
cherished dream, the world-language? 
pale Esperanto, but vivid living 
tongue powerful nations? And would 
not have contributed most 
doing little nothing? 

India, for example, there pres- 
ently grave concern over the diminution 
the development the national 
guage, Hindi. Both Pandit Nehru 
the government, and outside that 
doughty gadfly Shri Rajagopalachari 
(the former Governor-General) have 
urged slowing the jettisoning 
English, not only prevent imperfect 
contact internationally, but also lest 
valuable lingua indica 

less sober concern shown Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, the Arab States, Israel. 
However will they employ their English 
are busy practicing our Hindi 
them? More precisely, what danger 
there—especially with each new na- 
tion once adopting national language 
—of simply increasing the present babel? 

sure, coming years, vast num- 
bers Americans will going abroad 
for divers purposes. But how are 
sure that they will assorted the 
correct foreigners? 

How pitiful the man who has 
boriously acquired Bantu finds himself 
the Auvergne! How much worse 
the youth who, from kindergarten 
Keokuk, has striven perfect the lingua 
toscana bocca romana sent 
agricultural good works among the 
Bantu! And what the language 
choice for Afghanistan, where Persian, 
Turki and Pakhtu are spoken? have 
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known diplomatic personnel who, having 
achieved French with anguish, were sta- 
tioned hinterland where they could 
speak only with sullen attachés the 
French Legation, anxious practice 
their English turn! 

There more serious and practical 
difficulty: one which, mind, cru- 
cial. know way teaching for- 
eign language which ensures that the 
learner, having mastered it, will then 
say the correct thing. 

Keeping him beneath cloak vague- 
ness, recall American military officer 
who contrived good grasp Asian 
language and then went about innocently 
insulting the locals their own tongue. 
Contrary our sanguine assumptions, 
there was little joy pride his em- 
ployment their speech; indeed, they 
showed unaccountable hostility be- 
ing barbed with their own darts and, 
far could see, awarded marks for 
the effort involved. 

The change heart Dr. McGrath 
which Dr. Andersson recounts was, 
course, memorable and happy occasion 
American education. Yet one could 
wish for some assay the worth the 
polyglot utterances that multilingual 
meeting. 

The tribulations translation—its 
tedium, its susceptibility misunder- 
standing, its innate ambiguities—have 
often been recounted, Yet within the 
ponderous mechanism translation, 
there some feedback security and 
precision slowness, detailed and 
minute examination. 

can Egypt spoke Arabic, grant. But 
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disdainful of, worse (and 
more usual), ignorant the dynamics 
Islam, the crotchety history the 
Ottoman and British rule, unfeeling to- 
ward the plangencies Egyptian song, 
inclined regard his colleagues funny 
backward fellows with unnatural at- 
tachment for wearing nightshirts the 
daytime, his knowledge Arabic will 
not mitigating, will positive 
handicap. Indirect communication may 
hold the enchantment little bit 
longer.* 

short, one must not regard the 
diplomatic educational panacea insofar 
concerns the national interest. In- 
deed, may make difference, but 
within experience that the anti- 
American Asian who professes irritation 


This not one-sided. The Asian with 
good command English but knowledge 
our eccentricities culture, and often more will- 
ing than acculturate, also pathetic and 
ominous fellow. His English, indeed, very often 
screens how little understands our sets cruel- 
ties and importances, and how unprepared 
for the disappointments which are visited him. 

have purposely avoided two key areas 
conflict and change, the missionary and the army, 
both which have strong bilingual elements, 
yet need definitive study the resentments 
aroused But see Smith, C., 
Islam Modern History, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957, for sympathetic and 
marvelously well-informed summary some 
the dilemmas involved. armies, essay 
the significance uniforms and ranks’ titles 
would instructive. Brevity forbids discussion; 
the interested pedagogue referred Mannoni, 
O., Prospero and Caliban, Study the Psy- 
chology Colonization, N.Y. Praeger, 1956. 
The essential element that language-learning 
itself does not assuage cultural conflict. For 
statement the raised even compara- 
tively simple societies, see Nida, A., Customs 
Cultures: Anthropology for Christian Missions, 
N.Y. Harper Bros, 1954. The author, distin- 
guished linguist, Secretary for Translations for 
the American Bible 
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because not know his tongue, then 
claims condescension our part when 
finally learn it. There little the 
history modern diplomacy convince 
that good knowledge language (rare 
edge the culture, mores, beliefs and 
history the country question (also 
There evidence that honest 
sympathy, true compassion and authentic 
concern often serve admirably lieu 
both. Or, the important reverse, with- 
out the human concerns, the others are 
but minimally effective. 


know, yet, comparatively little 
about the problems learning foreign 
language. The psychologists have been 
ill-equipped deal with this, the lin- 
guists occupied with other problems, the 
teachers too beset their quotidian 
chores. 

invariably preferable learn reca- 
pitulating childhood learning processes. 
must, think, ask: learning lan- 
guage what end? And where? And 
when? not hard conceive cir- 
cumstances where fluent, easy reading 
ability may transcend aural comprehen- 
sion phonetic precision importance. 
since are still goodly 
distance away from the practicable poly- 
lingual grammar school. 

the case Arabic—an important 
language and impressive one—the 
highly formal standard language exists 
side side with number mutually 
incomprehensible colloquials. con- 
found matters further, intermediate va- 
rieties “newspaper” and “radio” Ara- 
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bic exist. here simplifying some- 
what more complex linguistic 
The student who has accomplished 
spoken Moroccan Arabic may very well 
loss with spoken Egyptian, and, 
what worse, before the majesty the 
Holy Koran and the excellences Ara- 
bic poetry. The written Persian—a glori- 
ous language—of Afghanistan and Iran 
fairly similar; but the young third 
grader learn the pronunciation 
Shiraz, Tehran Kabul? 

There are other problems: sharp social 
dialects, levels usage, non-phonetic 
scripts. The problems the use pro- 
fanity—often stylized and highly signifi- 
cant language—and how one might 
teach this, are rather difficult discuss 
coolly all. 

The language situation the learner 
also needs consideration. Part lan- 
guage-learning repetition, “pattern- 
practice.” Part the acquisition 
“data.” The blending these two, thus 
far, has hardly been effective 
might be. The value reading great 
chunks material one’s current 
level accomplishment, amalgam 
pattern-practice and content-acquisi- 
tion, can hardly overestimated, par- 
ticularly society oriented toward the 
printed word. Reading pages inter- 
esting and simple Persian far more 
beneficial than reading the same 
pages five times. But thus find our- 
selves world book preparation 
and importation, protective tariffs for 
publishers, and curious ancillary 
ties, such outrageous postal rates. 

Professor Andersson has discussed the 
teachers admirably: there need 
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repeat him. necessary only stress 
that the visions temptingly sets 
forth were realized, the national interest 
currently conceived, would hardly 
served all. 


Partisans Dr. Andersson—I one 
—will now insist that the objections 
have raised are cavils. They all can 
overcome. would even hope that 
will agree with some them. 

raise them, however, order 
suggest that for the student foreign 
languages, the definitions “national 
interest” and self-interest are, de- 
mocracy, virtually the same. 

wish suggest that the antique goal 
foreign language learning probably 
the correct one: that enhances and en- 
larges the intellectual grasp and cultural 
cogency the individual, and that the 
individual developed can make 
more essential contribution his sur- 
roundings through himself. 

Let not grow mystical and wet- 
eyed about this. 

The modern and eminently successful 
concept foreign language teaching has 
embraced the Language-Culture-Area 
(LCA) approach: the idea that the stu- 
dent voluntarily engages himself, the 
best his abilities and circumstances, 
the penetration foreign culture; 
that, while presumes the language 
his most important method en- 
trance, does not rely his sole 
one, 

is, course, concerned with read- 
ing, writing, speaking, hearing. 
concerned with literature all sorts. 
concerned with realia: costume (inde- 
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scribably important Asia and Africa), 
history, religion(s), folkways, music, art, 
drama, architecture, all the clamoring 
paraphernalia life. And has 
certain commitment: presumes that 
this new culture will tender something 
value him because its human con- 
tent contains least much dignity and 
value his own. 

The child encountering Saadi may de- 
rive homilies which will enhance life 
Cedar Rapids; the college student read- 
ing Jallaluddin Rumi may attain pre- 
cious insight into himself; the fortunate 
reader Hafiz may simply richly enjoy 
beauty and return Frost with re- 
newed sense human kinship. These 
are not inconsequential accomplishments. 

our purpose con the locals out 
their oil reduced rates means 
honeyed phrases, they will, alas! know 
this. our purpose insist the superi- 
ority our own sum, peers 
are measured chromium coinage— 
they will know this too, And the na- 
tional interest will rise briefly, then sink 
abruptly. 

Admittedly, the LCA approach im- 
poses great burden upon the teacher, 
the and the community, but 
the student who led into exciting, 
enchanted and, dictu, useful 
garden delights. 

The experience foreign culture 
serves double purpose: enlarges the 
student and induces catholicity, toler- 
ance and understanding diverse ways 
when the student encounters cultures 
other than those which has studied. 

Perhaps much anything else, 
enables him, through the uniqueness 
the language, accomplish balanced 
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view the culture encounters, neither 
idealizing nor denigrating, but seeing 
as—like others—a congeries good, bad 
and neutral fragments, never out con- 
text, mosaic (as even the simplest 
society) boundless complexity. 

student Asia, such myself, 
resigned encountering two views 
Asians: they are dirty and ignorant, 
they are mystic and transcendent demi- 
gods. These repellent notions are not 
hard explain: they are, however, what 
the LCA approach seeks dispel. 

the level politics, these extremes 
become once painful and ominous. 
have had occasion talk citizens 
the Soviet Union whose English was 
impressive indeed. talked odd 
gallimaufry: Jack London (who aston- 
ishingly popular the U.S.S.R.), Dick- 
ens, Steinbeck (“Grapes Wrath” but 
not “Cannery Row”), Howard Fast 
(“no, he’s not banned; I’ve just never 
read eccentric assortment 
movies (including, Heaven help us, 
“The Great Waltz”) and similar exten- 
sive quiddities. Such conversations lurch 
and stagger for long time: the Lan- 
guage Problem, but until fill 
Culture and Area, make little mean- 
ingful communicative contact, like radio 
signals blindly flashing unreceived 
blank sky. 

there hope the Soviet concen- 
tration English (and, Dr. Anders- 
son notes, they adopt our methods more 
quickly than theirs) that exten- 
sive exposure English may, willynilly, 
give something LCA attitude 
the individual Russian student, which 
case, Ais national interest will more 


truly served than his ability read 
complex description gear mecha- 
nism. 

The three happiest and most produc- 
tive years life were spent 
employe the Royal Afghanistan Min- 
istry Public Education. Kabul, where 
lived, cherished and beloved place. 
than, say, Paterson, N.J., just across the 
river from where now live. 

large number present col- 
leagues are similarly “residents” Ran- 
goon, Bangkok, Cairo, Madrid and Teh- 
ran. Others set out, seems, almost 
daily. This more phenomenon 
American life: bald and not-any- 
longer-even-interesting statement about 
the nature the world. 

This makes the question which lan- 
guages study rather awesome. How- 
ever parochial provincial some 
have remained, the fact our lives 
that orientation which purely local, 
even focussed upon “western civiliza- 
tion” (whatever that may be) clearly 
inadequate. 

The world which our students com- 
fortably move one which—because 
distance has now been annihilated (and 
this now cliché! )—Li rubs shoul- 
ders with Whitman and Claudel, and 
the Koran, the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Tao Ching are obtainable any 
corner drugstore for less than sandwich 
and coffee. 

consequence, not intent, the 
National Defense Education Act that 
number languages will enter the 
school curriculum jostle for status 
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regular fields instruction. 

Two forces are work, One the on- 
coming call for western hemisphere 
minimum largely bilingual English 
and The other the demand 
the great world civilizations for just 
representation. good many children, 
suspect, will sooner later studying 
depth Russian, Persian, Arabic, Chi- 
nese, Hindusthani, possibly Turkish and 
Japanese, the familiar Euro- 
pean languages, and studying them 
the educational assumption that LCA 
knowledge, such, social good, ir- 
respective the particular language. 

not purpose discuss the 
difficult mechanisms this curriculum 
change. sure, may look for- 
ward exchange teachers—par- 
ticularly internes—and students 
vastly greater scale 
Also may expect that the govern- 
ments nations concerned will have 
good deal more toward disseminat- 
ing the languages their partisanship. 

What concerns here the attitude 
the educator this change, adapt- 
ing his school and community pro- 
gram which not only will the Rick- 
overs placated more algebra, but 
that algebra may possibly studied 
French, Russian Iranian! 

The national interest, this sense, 
will not protected the radicalism 
such procedures, nor, such, 
solution the dilemmas the small, 
underbudgeted school which cannot 
match the programs its fellows, nor 


course, special problems are raised the 
increasing importance Brazilian Portuguese 
and, lesser extent, French spoken Can- 
ada, 
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even the development effective de- 
vices for effective 

The national interest that not 
become intellectually soggy, culturally 
withdrawn and uncommitted, hovering 
timid and uncomprehending the out- 
skirts what not understand. 
Societies which perish 
they have become stale and cautionary 
and thus fail recognize the forces— 
not necessarily all malevolent—at work 
among them. There very real sense 
which knowledge Bannerjee 
Bonnerjee and Sadegh Hedayat more 
important than knowledge astral ex- 
ploration for Americans, 

educate more than our own this 
way. The teacher Hindi, let say, 
will reach audience beyond his 
guage students, and may show the 
school whole that the subtle filigree, 
Indian raga not only explicates 
Indian life, but also valuable aestheti- 
cally the Western listener. 

But soon enough doffs that mantle 
and puts that the teacher Eng- 
lish Foreign Language. Here, 
less, think may usefully urge that 
the subtle poignancy the final trio 
“Der Rosenkavalier” makes profound 
and meaningful statement about the na- 
ture western experience about the 
complexities love with which each 
man, his own way, burdened. 


The above challenges both the nation 
and, more our concern, teacher edu- 


No, mot downgrading the teacher! But 
better will taught largely mechanically 
and from distance, not all. 
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cation. suggests, though but passing, 
that ourselves may fault lack- 
ing assertiveness the soundness 
our own principles for protecting the 
health democratic state. 

The challenge, though formidable, 
not impossible. suspect that Dr. An- 
dersson would agree that perhaps the 
most exhilarating prospect education 
present, one which any educator can 
join and which every educator im- 

Those who learned languages during 
the war under the spur political ex- 
pediency, swiftly forgot them and re- 
mained unaffected when the immediate 


need declined. And know general 
that the prediction history danger- 
ous business. 

Educators—especially those who see 
the central importance expanded 
language program—will not defend the 
national interest brandishing hulk- 
ing Russian (or, more recently, fecund 
Chinese) cringing politician. 

They will serve their nation—and 
their students—best asserting boldly 
and with conviction and evidence, that 
honest learning, soundly taught, what- 
ever the cost, breeds the confidence out 
which peoples thrive, and without 
which, they perish. 


Excerpt from First Year the Classroom,” 
James Quigley, published the Newsletter Gamma Iota Chapter, 
Kappa Delta Pi, The City College New York City. (Mr. Quigley 
teaches junior high school Staten Island, New York City.) 


“Tf have learned one thing this year, that can proud 
our American youth. course, encountered 
mostly youngsters with such rotten family life that amazing they 
could remain good they many ways, most proud 
the fine work being done now some the ‘hopeless trouble- 
have also found that every child can learn, even the so- 
called This generation American youth has 
been pictured many being made television addicts and 
junior gangsters. Well, during Year One came across seventy-five 
eighth graders who sit entranced when the poems Whitman are 
read—who cry out angrily against tyranny’s crimes Hungary 
and fill class suggestion folder with pleas have permission take 
collection for Hungarian relief—who critically discuss the 
role the Middle East—children who have abiding faith our 


nation and its democratic ideals. 


International Perspectives 
Secondary Education 


THEODORE BIENENSTOK AND WILLIAM 


RITICAL scrutiny American edu- 
cation has recently been intensified. 
Soviet missile successes have added 
sense urgency the reappraisals al- 
ready under way. the reappraisals, 
American education often compared 
with European and Soviet education. 
The foreign systems are used gauge 
the quality American performance. 
This approach has innumerable pitfalls. 
National systems education inevitably 
reflect the social and cultural aims, as- 
pirations and traditions the societies 
they serve. Hence evaluations rel- 
ative educational merit become essen- 
tially choice between variant national 
outlooks, Even such “objective” indices 
numbers pupils enrolled and de- 
grees issued are only superficial, since 
they are largely influenced prevailing 
social expectations and demands for pro- 
fessional manpower, which vary sub- 
stantially from country country. 

There is, however, considerable value 
comparative studies focused not 
relative excellence, but the types 
solutions developed for the same range 
educational problems. The present 
paper accordingly seeks describe three 
diverse approaches school organiza- 
tion, curriculum, achievement standards, 
and teacher status and role, with spe- 
cific emphasis the secondary level. 
Generalizations concerning European 
education are based common tend- 


encies such countries France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
For statements American education 
the specific context, wherever one im- 
plied, the school system New York 
State. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
PEAN, AMERICAN, AND SOVIET 


While most societies explicitly rec- 
ognize the need for education, they dif- 
fer their interpretations the need 
and the assignment priorities. this 
section some the underlying princi- 
ples the three systems are examined. 

the core the European system 
traditional respect for scholarship and 
intellectual attainment. The consequent 
precedence intellectual objectives 
European education most fully rep- 
resented the academic secondary 
school. The training provided this 
type school persistently directed to- 
ward cultivation mental acuity cou- 
pled with understanding and appre- 
ciation ideas and “the cultural values 
springing from language, history, litera- 
ture and art.” For those not suited in- 
clination ability the requirements 
rigorous academic training, other 
types schools are available. the 
academic school, however, there little 
effort adapt individual variations 
among pupils through adjustments 
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content load. Pupils are expected 
“prove themselves” working assidu- 
ously and systematically meet exact- 
ing standards, 

Whereas the European system fea- 
tures specific orientation toward intel- 
lectual-academic objectives, the Ameri- 
can system features comprehensive ori- 
entation toward “the teaching all vari- 
eties skill, all kinds knowledge 
organization and objectives, the Ameri- 
can school tends viewed edu- 
cational service agency dedicated help- 
ing every youngster meet life’s de- 
mands. seeking tailor education 
wide variety pupil interests and 
needs within the framework single 
institution, the American 
approach has produced secondary cur- 
riculum which “in some instances 
broad the range human activities 
and runs the gamut from academic dis- 
ciplines driver education and 
Within this wide spectrum, educational 
goals tend stated terms the 
usefulness and application knowledge, 
reflecting the pragmatic 
temper American life. The American 
system less concerned than the Euro- 
pean with the special development 
reasoning and conceptual skills associ- 
ated with intellectual refinement, and 
more with the general acquisition life 
skills useful solving current problems, 
getting along with others, making 
living, and regulating one’s civic and 
personal 

The Soviet educational system, not 


Yearbook Education, 1958, 265. 
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shackled tradition and not responsible 
single pervasive philosophy, dialectic 
materialism, and one overriding aim, 
total commitment the advancement 
the social, political and economic inter- 
ests the nation and party. Soviet 
educator has stated: “The problems 
education our ‘common’ schools are 
first all conditioned demands 
society. the USSR, social reconstruc- 
tion (through education) character- 
ized its connection with the building 
communist society.”* Soviet 
Russia shares with America the belief 
comprehensive school instrument 
mass education while the heavy ob- 
ligatory study load and the stress 
maintaining exacting academic standards 
follow rather closely the traditional ap- 
proach prevalent continental Europe. 
The political and ideological emphasis 
Soviet education reflected peda- 
gogical theory, which stresses the modi- 
fiability mental characteristics. The 
role heredity minimized, and intel- 
lectual deficiences are largely attributed 
environmental deprivation and the 
lack proper training. Aptitude and 
intelligence testing have often been con- 
demned: teachers are not per- 
mitted escape their responsibility 
citing low pupil assumed that 
education, through ideological condition- 
ing, can not only raise low intelligence 
but alter negative character traits and 
about “correct” social and political 
attitudes. Whereas Europe pre- 
mium tends placed the human- 
istically cultivated scholar, and the 
140. 
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United States the well-balanced 
“doer,” the Soviet Union devolves 
the dedicated exponent social re- 
construction and service party goals. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The European approach the or- 
ganization secondary education 
based the selective distribution 
pupils among various schools providing 
different types education. From the 
elementary school with its unselected 
clientele, one group passes into the aca- 
demic, 
commonly known the gymnasium 
lycee. While the gymnasium customarily 
has two more physically separated 
sections with different curriculum em- 
phases, such classical languages, mod- 
ern languages and science-mathematics, 
much the work done the sections 
essentially identical. Another compara- 
tively small group enters the technical 
schools, which specialized training 
offered secondary and higher educa- 
tional levels, For the many who intend 
find jobs the close the period 
compulsory education, the age fif- 
teen sixteen, post-primary continua- 
tion trade schools and part-time 
courses study are provided. Choice 
school determined partly pupil 
aptitudes and interests and partly 
considerations social status. gen- 
eral, children relatively high status 
and/or ability tend move into the 
academic school. 

The American system attempts 
make adequate provision for those who 
are preparing for college well those 


who are not through flexible internal 
organization courses single school, 
rather than through choice schools. 
assumed that professional guidance 
services the school, instead com- 
pulsory curriculum, will enable each 
pupil obtain the type training most 
suited his talents interests. 
Whereas the European system sorts out 
children with the avowed purpose 
providing optimum conditions for de- 
veloping the abilities and interests 
each group, the American system 
more inclined keep children together 
assure optimum development 
adaptive social attitudes and competen- 
The American tendency oppose 
separate schools for different types 
education based widespread belief 
that such separatism involves the risk 
fostering social and intellectual stratifica- 
tion inimical national democratic 
ideals. Accordingly, the process pupil 
selection and differentiation, concen- 
trated within the ages eleven and thir- 
teen European schools, far more 
gradual and protracted the American 
system, extending through college and 
graduate study, 

Pending the outcome Premier 
Khrushchev’s 1958 proposals for 
tional reform, the standard Soviet pro- 
gram currently based single-track, 


‘ten year school. The three progressive 


stages the school follow 4-3-3 ar- 
rangement, which corresponds roughly 
the 6-3-3 division the elementary, 
junior high and senior high school 
grades the American system. Soviet 
secondary education begins with the fifth 
grade. addition the regular second- 
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ary school program, technical training 
specialized schools called technicums 
offered limited number prospec- 
tive sub-professionals completing least 
seven years general education. While 
the technicums are largely terminal, the 
ten-year schools offer intensive col- 
lege-preparatory type mass education, 
with essentially uniform curricula, text- 
books, examinations and grading stand- 
ards throughout the country. Pupils 
corresponding grades follow the same 
officially prescribed syllabi 
books. The regular ten-year program 


provides approximately many 


tional hours the American system 
spreads over twelve years. The Soviet 
pupil goes school six hours day, six 
days week, and has four six hours 
daily homework. Notwithstanding evi- 
dence that the heavy workload has 
strained the health many pupils, em- 
phasis collective success has produced 
far more ten-year graduates with uni- 
versity aspirations than the higher edu- 
cation facilities can accommodate. Grow- 
ing recognition that college-prepara- 
tory education not suitable for all, to- 
gether with the recruitment problem 
created the widespread reluctance 
graduates engage semi-skilled 
unskilled labor, has contributed the 
Khrushchev call for reform. The pro- 
posals currently under discussion include 
the restriction regular schooling for 
most children eight years, the addi- 
tion one extra school year for the 
more able ten-year graduates, and more 
effective guidance for are 
destined for jobs farms and factories 
after completing school. 


FEATURES 

The European secondary curriculum 
characterized formal simplicity and 
continuity. The subjects taught are rela- 
tively few number and compulsory. 
Such basic subjects the national lan- 
guage, mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory and geography are studied every 
year with annual adjustments content 
and emphasis. presenting subjects 
developmental basis, effort made 
preserve the integrity the curricu- 
lum internally consistent and co- 
ordinated whole. Topics are introduced 
sequence, designed clarify their inter- 
relationships. Thus the study optics 
physics deferred until students become 
familiar with the properties triangles 
geometry. Continuity instruction 
facilitated permitting teachers par- 
ticular subject areas follow their 
pupils through successive grades. 

Each subject the European curricu- 
lum expected serve humanistic 
well knowledge-centered scholastic 
ends. literature, for example, the hu- 
manistic aspects are highlighted se- 
lections vividly portraying the spectrum 
personal response life situations. 
Pupils are trained not only analyze 
the feelings, thoughts and actions 
others, but seek empathic under- 
standing them. Such vicarious immer- 
sion human experience designed 
more foster such understanding than 
impart efficient techniques solving 
problems particular Euro- 
pean pupils are not generally trained 
the “know-how” aspects applying 
knowledge. The prevailing assumption 
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that intelligent, well-educated per- 
son will discover for himself how ac- 
complish things, without being specifi- 
cally taught. There has accordingly been 
little concern with school-sponsored ex- 
tracurricular activities through which the 
practical and everyday applications 
subject matter may explored “real- 
life” settings. Since the available school 
time considered most appropriately 
limited classwork, the provision ex- 
tracurricular activities left largely 
outside youth organizations. 

The Soviet curriculum, while gen- 
erally constructed along 
European lines, singularly responsive 
the demands ideological indoctrina- 
tion and State preferment. Since educa- 
tion considered potent weapon the 
development communistic outlook, 
knowledge acquired pupils all sub- 
jects must consistent with the ma- 
terialistic explanation natural and 
social phenomena. With heavy curricu- 
lum commitments both science and 
the humanities, the Soviet secondary 
program concentrates its ideological 
training the humanities, more 
amenable official shaping and, when 
necessary, re-interpretation; science 
emphasis producing high level 
technological competence accordance 
with the need for specialists assist 
Soviet industrial and economic develop- 
ment. subject critical analysis 
inquiry permitted controvert the of- 
ficial ideology. pupils tend receive 
thorough grounding curriculum con- 
tent, while lacking basis for balanced 
creative understanding according 
the western concept liberal education. 
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seeking condition pupils the 
value productive work State serv- 
ice, the Soviet curriculum provides both 
theoretical and practical training the 
major forms modern production and 
the use basic industrial tools, many 
schools, pupils grades eight ten 
are required spend three days week 
agricultural industrial internship 
outside the school. The tendency ex- 
tend training beyond the classroom 
also reflected the extracurricular pro- 
gram. Extracurricular activities are con- 
ducted under professional direction after 
school hours and during the summer. 
Such youth organizations the Pioneers 
and Komsomols promote habits work- 
ing, living, and learning collectively. 

Unlike European and Soviet second- 
ary schools, American high schools 
not feature compulsory curriculum. 
rejecting the psychological rationale for 
strict formal discipline and uniform 
learning sequences, American educators 
have developed flexible curriculum 
adapted variety pupil needs and 
abilities. While certain core subjects 
must taken all, pupils are other- 
wise given considerable freedom 
choose from diversity electives. The 
curriculum essentially list various 
subjects offered yearly half-yearly 
segments, unit system measuring 
subject-content makes possible pro- 
vide comparable status for courses 
every kind. also tends, however, 
encourage pupils view their course- 
work series somewhat disparate 
steps, each step representing block 
knowledge separable from all others 
and largely complete itself. 
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The American curriculum 
sumed functions which most coun- 
tries are left the home, church, and 
other social institutions agencies. Thus 
grooming, nutrition, 
ships and social competence are treated 
areas legitimate school concern. 
Similarly, through variety extracur- 
ricular activities the school program 
closely related everyday life and 
pupils are given opportunities im- 
prove not only their vocational and avo- 
cational skills but their interpersonal re- 
lations and social acceptability. 

Recently publicized comparisons be- 
tween Soviet and American school re- 
quirements science and mathematics 
have been some extent misleading. 
the first place, since the Soviet ten-year 
program uniform and compulsory, 
note science and mathematics require- 
ments note what taken and can 
taken. The American program, the 
other hand, diverse and geared for elec- 
tives: note science and mathematics 
what taken can taken. the 
second place, the differences between the 
two systems terms conditions and 
goals call for different commitments 
the study science and mathematics. 
the Soviet Union, which has been pre- 
dominantly technologically backward 
society, science and mathematics have 
been weighted heavily accordance 
with the design for State reconstruction. 
The United States, the other hand, 
has been technologically advanced 
country for many years, and has accord- 
ingly been concerned not with en- 
forced “rush” program for “catching 
up” but with maintaining the system 


individual incentives underlying the 
American brand advancement: the 
study mathematics and science has 
consequently been assigned flexible role 
the curriculum, weighted the 
basis individual aptitudes and inter- 
ests. 

illustrate how comparisons are 
affected the focus taken, few figures 


_may cited.* Since the Soviet ten-year 


program includes physics grades 
through and chemistry grades VII 
through all graduates have had five 
years physics and four years chem- 
When the focus require- 
ments, may thus said that the 
Soviet program requires infinitely more 
physics and chemistry than the Ameri- 
can, since physics and chemistry are 
offered electives our system. When 
the focus shifted from what re- 
quired what taken, the American 
“disadvantage” appears substan- 
tially less than infinite, although still 
marked: thus third American high 
school graduates have taken least 
year chemistry and fourth least 
year physics. When the focus 
turned what offered, and the per- 
centage United States schools provid- 
ing access physics chemistry con- 
sidered, the “disadvantage” appears 
reduced still further: thus more than 
eighty percent United States high 
schools offer physics chemistry. Since 
the schools not offering physics chem- 
istry are relatively small schools, the 
“disadvantage” further diminished 
when the focus placed the percent- 
age American pupils having access 


*Korol, 1957. United States Office Educa- 
tion, 1956: based 1956-57 school year. 
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physics chemistry: thus over ninety- 
five percent the students the appro- 
priate grade have access physics 
chemistry. When, finally, access con- 
sidered terms the school-age popu- 
lation rather than pupil population, 
may pointed out that the United 
States considerably higher proportion 
the age group enrolled secondary 
grades than the Soviet Union (about 
three-fourths the United States com- 
pared with one-third the Soviet 
Union): consequently higher propor- 
tion American children may said 
have access physics chemistry 
than Soviet! Thus sequence may 
traced from position giving decided 
edge the Soviet science program 
one giving edge the American: the 
point that either position, taken with- 
out reference the other, tends 
misleading. recognizing that Soviet 
pupils receive more intensive training 
science than American, important 
(a) not exaggerate the Soviet edge, 
and (b) aware the underlying 
conditions which make such intensive, 
compulsory training more appropriate 
the Soviet system than the American. 


MAINTAINING STANDARDS: 
EXAMINATIONS 


Secondary training the European 
gymnasium and the Soviet ten-year 
school culminates final examination 
which determines pupils’ 
standing and their eligibility for the 
“certificate maturity” diploma. The 
examination and resultant diploma have 
been leading factor maintaining 
standards academic achieve- 
ment and defining the essential char- 
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acter European secondary 
many European countries the matu- 
rity diploma serves not only certi- 
ficate completed secondary training 
but certificate admission the 
university. has not only educational 
but far-reaching social significance. at- 
tests the fitness the holder for ad- 
vanced academic training and his pro- 
spective membership the “intellectual 
class.” notifies all concerned, the gen- 
eral public well educational officials, 
the holder’s academic qualifications 
and potentially high status. 

The maturity examination both 
oral and written. essentially com- 
prehensive and intensive probe, lasting 
several days, intellectual competence. 
Since its chief purpose, according the 
European conception, assess not the 
retention detailed information but 
over-all intellectual maturity and scho- 
lastic promise, questions are designed 
give candidates sufficient scope dem- 
onstrate their understanding and crea- 
tive judgment ideas and fundamental 
concepts. The written examination char- 
acteristically consists small number 
single-theme essay questions. Thus 
history candidate may directed 
write such topic “The develop- 
ment political democracy reference 
historical documents and in- 
stitutions England and the United 
States.” The oral examination typically 
features major topic exercise which 
the candidate must handle free ex- 
position periodically punctuated ques- 
tions from the 

Since mastery specifics considered 
less important than proficiency com- 
prehension, conceptualization, and analy- 
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sis, diplomas may awarded pupils 
who show such proficiency even their 
factual knowledge various areas 
deficient. Such proficiency is, course, 
essential candidates who aspire 
diploma with distinction, although cram- 
ming and memorization may help 
weaker students “slip by.” While the 
maturity examination conceded fall 
short full achievement its purpose, 
and has been criticized over the years 
for putting excessive pressure pupils 
and teachers and militating against cur- 
riculum expansion, its fundamental 
premises are generally accepted valid. 

The Soviet maturity examination, ac- 
cording the limited evidence avail- 
able, appears similar the Euro- 
pean scope and organization. How- 
ever, independent observers have noted 
that the Soviet emphasis ideological 
indoctrination and the concomitant re- 
strictions interpretation and evalua- 
tion have been inhibiting force 
Soviet education and accordingly detri- 
mental the breadth and depth the 
maturity examination. 

the American scene, the New 
York State Regents’ examinations pro- 
vide suggestive contrast with the Euro- 
pean maturity examination. While both 
serve the maintenance standards, the 
American approach distinct from the 
European ways reflecting the general 
difference between the systems. Consist- 
ent with the segmental, study-unit em- 
phasis American secondary schools, the 
Regents’ examinations provide separate 
assessment pupil achievement each 
variety courses. They are de- 
signed more objective and reliable 
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measure information acquired spe- 
cific courses than comprehensive, 
final evaluation educational outcome. 
Questions are principally based sylla- 
bus topics presumably covered par- 
ticular courses, Primary concern with 
the number questions answered cor- 
rectly, rather than intensive exploration 
any given question. The Regents’ ex- 
aminations appraise wide range 
knowledge and skills, while giving less 
attention than the European maturity 
examination the testing over-all 
proficiency thinking and understand- 


ing. 


TEACHER STATUS AND ROLE 


has increasingly been recognized 
that teachers are ascribed substantially 
higher status Europe and the Soviet 
Union than the United States. 
Europe commonly conceded that 
pedagogically pertinent matters are best 
left largely teachers, professionals 
with the requisite training and compe- 
tence. his capacity scholar, more- 
over, the European secondary school 
teacher accorded considerable social 
prestige. Since the views and judgments 
advanced gymnasium and lycee pro- 
fessors carry great weight outside well 
inside the school, many European 
countries they are often placed posi- 
tions local and national civic and 
political leadership. For example, 
Norway there are relatively many 
teachers Parliament there are 
lawyers the United States Congress. 

accordance with the European em- 
phasis, the main task the secondary 
teacher not convey variety de- 
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tailed information, promote social 
and emotional meet 
diversity emergent pupil needs, but 
focus basic intellectual develop- 
ment and the refinement philosophi- 
cal perspectives. Expository lectures are 
expected scholarly, and discussion 
pitched largely theoretical level. 
There little concern with eye-catching 
aids attention-getting devices de- 
signed “make learning fun.” 

The training the European second- 
ary school teacher accordingly empha- 
sizes scholarship and formal academic 
grounding rather than instructional tech- 
While many and gym- 
nasium teachers have had academic 
training comparable that university 
professors, methodological preparation 
tends spotty. There prevailing 
assumption that the intellectual com- 
petence and dedication those who 
have chosen teaching their life work 
have contagious quality, and that edu- 
cational outcomes are attributable 
small part pupil emulation and 
identification with teacher who his 
person and work exemplifies commit- 
ment scholarship and 

The role the Soviet teacher ex- 
plicitly ideological. continually 
apprised his doctrinal duty promote 
unquestioning acceptance Marxian 
principles. While these principles have 
little direct effect much the em- 
pirical and factual subject content taught, 
they prescribe the only ideologically 
“correct” interpretation such content. 
Apart from the strong ideological ori- 
entation, the status the Soviet second- 
ary teacher many ways similar 
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that the European. accorded 
high public and professional prestige, 
and represented “engineer the 
soul” entrusted with the important re- 
sponsibility educating the “new Soviet 
man.” His pedagogical expertise 
widely acknowledged and respected, and 
intellectual and scholar occupies 
esteemed position the community. 
Outstanding service periodically re- 
warded medals and national honors. 

His professional preparation, indi- 
cated the available evidence, care- 
fully planned and subject exacting, 
mandatory attendance and study regula- 
tions, The weekly study load peda- 
gogical institutes and universities 
hours. heavy the academic 
schedule prospective teacher’s spe- 
cialty that pedagogical institute trainee 
preparing teach secondary mathemat- 
ics, for example, expected devote 
much time study his field 
would candidate preparing become 
professional mathematician. Methodo- 
logical aspects teacher training are 
also stressed the Soviet Com- 
pulsory courses techniques class 
demonstration and observation, lesson 
planning, and the use teaching aids 
and texts are somewhat similar the 
offerings American colleges. 
The Soviet program, however, directs 
more attention the subject-area con- 
text teaching methods. 

The status the American secondary 
school teacher ambiguous. general, 
while high expectations and hopes are 
vested him, not supported the 
conferral commensurate authority and 
standing. While nominally 
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sional, has clear-cut province 
decision and responsibility. Several fac- 
tors tend keep his status equivocal. 
Among these are the accent public 
participation educational matters, 
tendency equate democratic with hori- 
zontal teacher-pupil relations, and peda- 
gogical disagreements among educators. 
Such circumstances serve limit the 
functions assigned teachers and re- 
strict their independent determination 
such essentially pedagogical concerns 
classroom discipline and marking pro- 

Moreover, while the prestige the 
European teacher part based the 
identification teaching his lifetime 
career and overriding interest, such 
identification justified for American 
teachers. For many women, particu- 
lar, teaching temporary activity. 
While status advantages also accrue 
the specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence the European secondary teacher, 
such advantages are substantially weak- 
ened for American teachers the pre- 
emptive influence school administra- 
tors, state supervisory authorities, and 
university professors education. Fur- 
thermore, whereas teaching European 
schools still considered basically art 
the success which rests with the sensi- 
tivity, wisdom and maturity the prac- 
titioner, teaching American schools 
largely regarded type applied 
skill which can communicated about 
readily any other technical com- 

The preparation American second- 
ary teachers, according many observ- 
ers, differs from European training prin- 


cipally the lack stress intensive 
grounding subject matter. American 
preparation is, however, generally 
broader scope and more thorough 
methodologically than European train- 
ing. 


AND 


Comparative studies are helpful not 
only identifying and clarifying key 
characteristics entities considered 
relation one another, but also pro- 
viding perspective the manner 
which the entities may come change 
and their relationships alter. Thus 
appropriate the present study not only 
explicate certain distinguishing fea- 
tures the European, Soviet, and 
American educational systems, but 
view such features the context on- 
going developments. 

Consequently initially relevant 
and important recognize that the sys- 
tems differ quite markedly their pur- 
poses and approaches, ways reflecting 
diverse social and cultural traditions and 
orientations. The Soviet emphasis 
politically controlled and ideologically 
pervaded program intensive mass 
education with heavy commitments 
science and mathematics plainly reflects 
the preoccupation planned society 
with social reconstruction and with the 
quest for political and economic suprem- 
acy. The European stress selective 
rather than mass cultivation intellect- 
ual-humanistic skills and scholarship re- 
flects deeply rooted traditional respect 
for scholarly pursuits important 
role historically assumed the “intel- 
lectual The American propensity 
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toward comprehensive, varied, pupil- 
centered program with diversity 
electives and pragmatic orientation 
appropriate heterogeneous society, 
host and home many different ori- 
gins and backgrounds, which individ- 
ual worth and practical “know-how” are 
highly valued. observing consisten- 
cies between school program and societal 
orientations, not suggested that the 
congruence ever complete, nor that 
the relationship unilateral. Many au- 
thorities have noted the reciprocal char- 
acter school-society relations, together 
with the persistence discrepancies and 
gaps. Characteristics school systems 
can nevertheless viewed greater 
depth when their adaptive value for 
their respective societies perceived. 

recognizing the differences among 
the three systems, evidence similari- 
ties can also identified. Thus the 
European and Soviet systems share 
stress exacting academic standards, 
the American and Soviet systems share 
emphasis universal education, and 
the American and European systems 
share concern with minimizing political 
control the school curriculum. 
important, however, not overlook that 
such similarities tend serve different 
purposes; virtually axiomatic that 
outwardly similar features different 
cultural contexts will differ their func- 
tions and meanings. 

The significant but often unheeded 
lesson that similarities are apt de- 
ceptive under such conditions particu- 
larly pertinent when attention turned 
ongoing changes. Developments are 
currently progress which seem 
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point toward certain convergence 
the systems. This not suggest that 
such convergence will ever more 
than partial, that the similarities 
which emerge will ever have like mean- 
ings for the respective peoples. 
nonetheless interesting note that ad- 
justments are underway each system 
which indicate attenuation present 
distinctions. Europe efforts in- 
crease curriculum flexibility 
gram relevance daily life have been 
prompted criticisms the heavy in- 
tellectual-academic weighting. the 
USSR the recent Khrushchev directives 
have signalled modification the rig- 
orous university-preparatory style 
mass training toward more extensive 
recognition varying pupil capacities 
for such training and concomitant in- 
crease vocational alternatives. the 
spurred provisions for more effective in- 
tellectual training and given impetus 
programs for the gifted. Thus, com- 
ing adjust certain observed imbal- 
ances, the systems show signs moving 
overtly closer one another. 

The term “overtly closer” has dual 
implication, While implies that simi- 
larities are not taken identities, 
implies also that the systems have 
something learn from each other. 
This study suggests that practices de- 
veloped one system cannot realisti- 
cally expected work the same 
way transferred basically intact an- 
other system featuring different set 
the same time suggests 
that once the underlying conditions are 
taken into consideration, the experience 
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one system can definite value 
others. Thus European educators seek- 
ing keep their system from becoming 
excessively narrow and remote from 
everyday life can find clues the vari- 
ety, flexibility, and pragmatism the 
American system, Americans turn can 
benefit attending the European 
tual values and the Soviet sense com- 
mitment. The issue not whether 
imitate and borrow, but what can 
learned from others. The readiness 
the American system keep apprised 
of, and learn from, the experience 
other educational systems, while main- 
taining its own distinctive conformation 
and integrity, may well determine 
large part its ultimate success the edu- 
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cational excellence now being earnestly 
sought. 
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The ideal providing equality educational opportunity means 
that the issue longer “selection” the past, but “distribution” 
pupils that each one can advance the fullest development his 
abilities. But this development and the national interest every 
pupil should helped learn something about the world which 
lives, the world man and the world nature, about the humanities 
and the sciences. This concept Allgemeine Bildung culture gén- 
érale, liberal education, must insisted upon more emphatically to- 
day than ever before. For there evident today tendency destroy 
the balance and exaggerate the importance mathematics and sci- 
ences. Undoubtedly all signs seem point world depending upon 
the application these subjects the preservation and advancement 
human welfare. But when man has attained all the fruits that are 
promised from the technological development, there will still remain 
the question what the world and existence are 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Mead and Company, New York and 
Toronto, 1960. 530 pp. $6.00. 

Public controversy over education will 
lifted from the all too prevalent level 
mere frustration and emotional conflict 
that intelligent consideration basic 
contradictions and resolution vital issues, 
this book receives the wide reading de- 
serves the part educators, parents and 
community leaders. Rarely has single vol- 
ume encompassed much the necessary 
substance through which one arrives 
clear understanding the broad field 

Thayer shows the inseparable relation be- 
tween educational policies and the historic 
developments American society. Unlike 
Old World peoples, Americans believe fer- 
vently popular education both means 
individual advancement and for the build- 
ing good community. Changes social 
life, though accepted Americans, are 
feared and consequent changes education 
often seem threatening, especially since they 
reveal the virtually unconscious substitution 
new ideas human nature for conven- 
tional Old people have replaced youth 
the center the stage today and youth 
are distraught, yet the remedy can longer 
found firm discipline more rigorous 
study the school curriculum 
make matters worse for our contempo- 
raries, the Russian menace has undermined 
American national self-confidence and ob- 
viously have emergency. turn 
education pull out it. Yet education 
seems impotent for emergencies. Our local 
control schools cuts down assurance na- 
tional standards achievement and high- 


lights the problems adequate financial 
support schools, plural society, far 
religion, politics and social values are con- 
cerned, must have non-partisan schools, but 
also expect schools guarantee con- 
formity many the fundamentals our 
common life. This obviously adds 
great confusion old concepts and new 
ones born new conditions, which has 
thrust the school into the middle conflict- 
ing pressures, 

The author quietly and patiently 
els many our tensions showing their 
origin and nature. With great erudition 
traces, from Colonial beginnings, the func- 
tion and character the school relation 
with the home and the community. Five 
chapters (Part lay the foundations 
the American tradition education. Four 
more chapters (Part illustrate what has 
happened our society recent times, 
dramatic look the youth today and the 
dilemmas school leaders, burdened so- 
cial sanction for old educational concepts, 
struggling offer youth new educational 
opportunity. this context Thayer develops 
fresh and compelling concept the in- 
tellectual task the school today and 
thus identifies himself with those who would 
move the curriculum and educative process 
forward new horizons, rather than take 
them back any “good old 

Part III contains six chapters devoted 
educational theory which compress into one 
treatment the whole transition perspective 
from education passive reception 
knowledge conveyed the teacher edu- 
cation active transaction between the 
developing organism and the agents his 
surrounding culture, from the teacher the 
tasks challenging him the community. 
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This treatment greatly illuminates the tough 
problems textbooks, teaching methods, 
curriculum content, and the like, which now 
seem compulsively invite lay, well 
professional involvement. 

the final nine chapters (Part IV) the 
author makes the whole book talk terms 
the great educational issues and contro- 
versies the contemporary sees 
the barrage particular charges leveled 
against education frenzied critics less 
efforts reveal and correct specific defects 
and more means attacking four basic 
assumptions American education. These 
assumptions are (a) that... “private schools 
(should receive) their support solely from 
private sources and public (should 
be) used exclusively for public education”; 
(b) that “in areas controversy and doubt 
and matters which community not 
one mind” the tasks the school should 
provide (in the words Charles Eliot) 

“exposition, not imposition opinions” 

controversies, with the salient points each 
designed insure equality opportunity 
the children all the people and 
(d) the school has “supplementary func- 
tion provide for the young experi- 
ences which parents and guardians cannot 
provide individually.” 

This book should used communities 
where parents wish think seriously about 
the kind education their children should 
getting school, should the basis 
the work parent and teacher groups 
which thoughtful cooperation sought 
means developing school program ap- 
propriately related this historic trend 
American life. should part the 
professional library every beginning 
teacher, for will show the work teach- 
ing terms basic social significance. Fur- 
thermore, should have lively interest for 
experienced scholars the field educa- 
tion, since demonstrates the necessity and 


efficiency the fields history, philosophy 


and psychology for the intelligent treatment 
the great educational problems the day. 

The Ohio State University 


Dr. Donald Cottrell Dean the 
School Education The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Past President the American As- 
sociation Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


Tue Two AND THE SCIEN- 
York, Cambridge University Press, 
1959. pp. $1.75. 

The urgent intellectual challenge the 
times has been cogently stated Sir Charles 
Snow this compact booklet, the Rede 
Lecture delivered last year Cambridge 
University. Sir Charles has addressed his 
challenge not only the humanists who 
have arrogated themselves the title 
intellectuals, and the scientists, but also 
statesmen who have the responsibility for 
finding some solution the crisis which af- 
fects the whole world. 

The two cultures refer the dichotomy 
which developed throughout the nineteenth 
century and still continues between the lit- 
erary intellectuals and the scientists, par- 
ticularly the physical scientists. “Between 
the two gulf mutual incomprehension 
—sometimes (particularly the 
young) hostility and dislike, but most all 
lack understanding.” Sir Charles cor- 
rectly attributes this situation the intense 
specialization, which the last hundred 
years has grown narrower and narrower, 
was, course, also due the vested in- 
terest, acquired through centuries, the 
classics and the late arrival admission 
the sciences fit areas for university study. 
The classical course enjoyed kind pro- 
tective tariff English education the 
form scholarships. the United States 
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the traditional emphasis the liberal arts 
course has been the humanities more 
than natural social sciences, 
doubtful whether the sciences enjoyed the 
same status the humanities the German 
concept Allgemeine Bildung the 
French culture générale, 

Efforts were made during and after both 
World Wars restore balance, but be- 
fore equilibrium could established, the 
spectacular developments the sciences 
tended divert attention from man’s need 
understand himself well master 
the secrets nature. The two polar groups 
representing the two cultures are still split, 
the detriment both the intellectual and 
practical life. 

The challenge indeed not new but 
has not been clearly stated this lec- 
ture. Ortega Gasset has deplored the un- 
balanced specialization his Revolt the 
1932 and the fact that there are 
today fewer cultured men than about 1750. 
wrote, “from time time 
necessary regulator its own 
needs labor reconstruction.” There 
must be, implied, some articulate expres- 
sion the meaning science for mankind. 

Sir Charles correctly refers the indif- 
ference literary intellectuals science, 
but call them Luddites misapplication 
the word. The Luddites least felt that 
their future was involved the revolution 
industry. doubtful whether the in- 
tellectuals have had similar sense in- 
volvement what Sir Charles rightly calls 
“the scientific revolution.” Some the 
responsibility for the indifference the 
intellectuals must shouldered the sci- 
entists. For with rare exceptions they have 
been inarticulate about the meaning 
their discoveries. their jealous anxiety 
preserve the purity science they have not 
only kept the non-scientists more less 
aloof but they have generally been opposed, 
more England than the United States, 
the introduction into the university en- 
clave schools faculties technology. 
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What the situation calls for middleman 
who can interpret scientific developments 
the intellectuals and the public, one- 
man combination writer and scientist like 
Sir Charles himself. one who has tried 
find satisfactory statement the mean- 
ing science for the non-scientist can 
bear witness the dearth such middle- 
men, 

The meaning science must, however, 
impress itself everybody age when 
“electronics, atomic energy, automation 
will change the world much more” 
than anything that has happened before. 
This transformation Sir Charles calls “the 
revolution.” Not only productive 
industry but personal relations will af- 
fected. meet the situation there must 
great deal educational rethinking not 
only discover the talented but also 
those who will the secondary technical 
jobs. Equally important the education 
administrators, entire com- 
munity, who know enough science have 
sense what the scientists are talking 
about.” Further, “the three menaces 
which stand our way—H-bomb war, 
over-population, the gap between the rich 
and the met, the scien- 
tific revolution must carried out all 
parts the world. There doubt that 
the three dangers have successfully made 
men more conscious than the past the 
scientific revolution and the practical mean- 
ing science. 

For the student education, not only 
England and the United States but all over 
the world, The Two Cultures and the Sci- 
entific Revolution important contri- 
bution theory. true, Sir Charles 
writes, that “education isn’t the total solu- 
tion this problem. All the arrows 
point the same way. Closing the gap be- 
tween our cultures necessity the most 
abstract intellectual sense, well the 
most practical.” Perhaps the best way 
close the gap look back and see how the 
cleavage between the two cultures took 
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place, how science was born out the 
humanists’ interest nature well man, 
and how the gap between the two cultures 
was allowed grow wider through the re- 
fusal secondary schools and universities 
grant the study science place their in- 
stitutions essential element man’s 
liberal education. For without the essential 
background the humanities there may 
some danger that the scientific revolution 
may revive earlier proposals putting power 
into the hands scientific Samurai. But 
without some understanding the meaning 
science the modern world the humanist 
will have comprehension the contribu- 
tion that they can make the preservation 
peace, freedom and the welfare human- 
ity throughout the world. 


EDUCATION 


Ehlers and Gordon Lee. Anthol- 
ogy. Revised Edition. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1959. 342 pp. Paper-back, 
$2.75. 

have here fifty-one selections from 
published statements, books, speeches, and 
articles men competent express opin- 
ions “crucial issues education” the 
current decade pedagogical history the 
United States. The issues include censor- 
ship and academic freedom, loyalty versus 
conformity, the place religion plural- 
istic society and the function the public 
school dealing with religion, the rulings 
the United States Supreme Court 
the first amendment and the fourteenth 
affecting relations church and state and 
affecting the southern custom segrega- 
tion, moral and spiritual values natural 
versus supernatural, the ancient arguments 
for and against federal aid education, and 
finally, Bestor versus Dew ey, and how 
best educate gifted children. This 
considerable array issues and opinions; 
the selections support seem satisfactorily 
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chosen, ranging they from Roman 
Catholic opposition public schools 
hearty support for progressive education. 
The authors, professor philosophy and 
professor education, contribute intro- 
ductory statements each the eight 
divisions the book and conclude 
each with lists questions and readings 
for study and discussion. This antholog 
should useful collateral reading 
course school administration; the issues 
treated are very real every practicing 
used basal text course “crucial 
issues,” the references 
furnish material justify such offering. 
But the question fragmentation 
courses pedagogy might raised, 
well the complaint 
courses, especially the part gradu- 
ate student who had already “covered” 
much the issues previous 
would seem that the most profitable use 
this anthology lies connection with school 
administration collateral reading. 
helpful collection for that purpose. 


LANGUAGE SKILLs THE 
Greene and Walter Petty. Chicago: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 513 
$6.00. 

Rudyard Kipling once said that six hon- 
est serving men, what, where, when, how, 
why, and who, taught him all knew. 
The serving men the authors this 
text are what, why, how, and how well 
and they give teachers the information 
they need for developing language skills 
elementary school children. 

the first section, the authors state 
what they believe the basic philoso- 
phy which must guide the teacher and su- 
pervisor insure sound language arts 
program the elementary school. es- 
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sence, the philosophy conceives education 
guided experience intimately related 
individual pupils and their personal and 
social needs, both for the present and the 
The authors’ statement is: 
tion has its essential purpose the prepara- 
tion the individual all the desir- 
able things will anyway” (p. 7). 
Language arts instruction the elemen- 
tary school set this text follows the 
scientific movement education, which 
its nature has been concerned with specific 
problems instruction and learning. At- 
tention focused upon the specific objec- 
tives the oral and written langauge pro- 
gram. Attention also given the skills 
and the special situations which are equally 
indispensable both forms expression. 
While clearly defined educational phi- 
losophy and the application workable 
principles learning are both important 
determinants the general nature the 
language program, its scientific nature 
determined the experiences and activities 
selected attain the desired aims and ob- 
The authors identify the skills as- 


‘sociated with facets each language art 


and they enumerate activities which pu- 
pils may engage and possibly realize their 
linguistic Furthermore, the au- 
thors, listing the skills which should 
taught, note the approximate grade levels 
which the separate skills should intro- 
duced and practice given their 
After setting the desired objectives 
and after using appropriate methods for 
achieving these objectives, the teacher faces 
the problem evaluating the results in- 
struction. Chapter devoted selection 
and evaluation workbooks and practice 
materials. the next chapter attention 
given types measurement. Under the 
broad classification function, measuring 
instruments are identified the usual three 
categories: educational achievement tests, 
which reveal the results learning activity 
mental ability tests, which are used evalu- 
ate the learner’s capacity learn; and 
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sonality instruments, which attempt eval- 
uate intangible aspects human behavior, 
such interests, attitudes, and emotionality. 

Chapter likewise concerned with 
how effective the methods and techniques 
are attaining the established Ac- 
cording their form and structure, edu- 
cational tests, tools, and techniques are dis- 
cussed; (1) oral examinations, (2) essay 
examinations, (3) objective examinations 
and scales, (4) performance tests and scales, 
and (5) other evaluative instruments and 
techniques. Discussed too the interdepend- 
ence the four major criteria measur- 
ing instruments: reliability, validity, ade- 
quacy, and objectivity. 

The text concludes with summary state- 
ments they refer problems point 
view (the why), theories learning, cur- 
riculum content (the what), classroom 
methods (the how), selected instructional 
materials and techniques (the how well). 

The authors accomplish the purpose they 
have set for themselves. They have given 
teachers the information they have right 
expect from seeing the title, Developing 
Language Skills the Elementary School. 

University Wyoming 


GUIDANCE THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Robert Knapp. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. 385 pp. $5.00. 

this book, Professor Knapp takes the 
position that the central figure elementary 
school guidance the teacher, and the cen- 
tral role the teacher help the child 
partake and assimilate the educational 
experiences which are most suitable his 
own unique intellectual, physical, social and 
emotional needs and development. The 
book devoted helping the elementary 
teacher see how can fulfill this role. 
The methods presented appear both 
practicable and adequate the task pro- 
posed. 
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The book divided into four parts, each 
dealing with different aspect guidance. 
Each part followed bibliography con- 
sisting specialized texts and periodical 
readings which report points view, rec- 
ommendations for practice, descriptions 
current practice, and some cases, reports 
research, 

Part one introduces the reader the 
various tools and techniques which are used 
understanding and guiding individual 
children. includes chapters sections 
such techniques observation, rating scales, 
sociometric techniques, standardized tests, 
counseling, and 

The various techniques are discussed pri- 
marily from the point view how they 
can useful the teacher performing 
her guidance role, teacher who wanted 
help the use the techniques discussed 
might want turn another source for 
that help. The emphasis here the value 
the technique guidance rather than 
how it. 

Part two this book devoted tech- 
niques grouping students, The problems 
grouping students into classes and 
grouping within classes are dealt with sepa- 
rately. Throughout this section there 
emphasis the point view that the 
child’s progress all phases development 
continuous. Any procedure grouping, 
placement, promotion which violates this 
principle may putting unnecessary haz- 
ards the path the child’s total educa- 
tional development. Various practices 
grouping, promotion, etc., are discussed and 
evaluated view how well they fulfill 
the guidance role described Pro- 
fessor Knapp. 

Part three entitled “Guiding Chil- 
dren.” This part concerns itself with the 
structure the curriculum the elemen- 
tary school and how can made ful- 
fill the guidance needs Special 
guidance areas are discussed detail. In- 
cluded are chapters general learning ex- 
periences, orientation experiences, vocational 
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guidance, health guidance, atypical learning 
aptitude, and children with physical handi- 
caps. 

discussing each these areas, empha- 
sis placed the role the regular 
teacher the normal The spe- 
cialists’ role considered consultative and 
referral resource for children who need 
the help specialist. The role special 
classes also discussed means meet- 
ing the needs certain groups students. 

Part four, ““The Techniques Adminis- 
tration,” deals with three facets this phase 
guidance: evaluating and reporting pupil 
progress parents, initiating and adminis- 
tering guidance programs and evaluating 
guidance Various current prac- 
tices are described and evaluated terms 
the objectives previously described. Empha- 
sis placed co-operation and utilization 
the capabilities and interests all staff 
members promoting the guidance pro- 
gram. 

Throughout the book Professor Knapp 
presents the point view that all facets 
child development are continuous and that 
each child has unique needs, abilities, and 
interests which the school should 
richly documented with authoritative 
statements points view, descriptions 
current practices, and samples guidance 
materials which have been developed 
school systems from various parts the 
nation implement the principles which 
have been set forth. 

would seem that the combination 
principles and practical means imple- 
menting them, presented very readable 
and interesting style, should make this book 
quite suitable fot dual role. should prove 
quite satisfactory introduction the 
guidance role for prospective elementary 
school teachers, and could well very 
useful handbook for teachers service who 
are seeking specific practices which they 
can use fulfilling their guidance role. 

James WEEKs 
Eastern Michigan University 
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tor Lowenfeld. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Third 
xxiv 541 pp. $5.00. 

Those who have used the 1947 and 
1952 editions this book will glad 
have this latest revision, which should earn 
for itself many new Like the 
others written primarily for those who 
are faced with the responsibility teaching 
art the schools they are. But can 
also provide enlightenment for others, par- 
ticularly for those who question the value 
art for all children, for those who 
think the art program consists merely 
coloring copy books, learning draw, 
uninhibited self-expression. 

Victor Lowenfeld who professor art 
education the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity recognizes various developmental 
stages children’s art work, each with its 
own characteristics, and each with the pos- 
sibility individual creativity the teacher 
knows how encourage it. Criteria for de- 
velopmental evaluation are presented from 
the early stages through the preadoles- 
cent years, when the emphasis the 
process more than the product, and the 
relationships the child himself and 
his social and cultural environment. Growth 
factors are recognized throughout, not only 
emotional and esthetic, 
perceptual and social well, and the 
teacher aided recognizing these stages 
and assisting the child his development. 

this edition the author has added ma- 
terial adolescent art, and has elaborated 
such problems mark- 
ing grading children’s art products, 
the relation the art program school 
discipline, and the possibilities art therapy. 
Many practical suggestions appear through- 
out for projects and media, particularly 
the new chapter adolescent art. 

The book itself work art and many 
the ideas the author presents the text 
are clarified illustrations art products 
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ranging from the scribbling two-and- 
a-half-year-old Rembrandt. 

Trow 
University Michigan 


Pressey, Francis Robinson, and John 
Horrocks. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 658 pp. $6.50. 

this revision widely used text, 
the authors have succeeded developing 
book which should enthusiastically re- 
ceived both students and teachers edu- 
cational psychology. evident that 
great deal care and effort has gone into 
the production the new edition. 

Several features are particularly note- 
worthy. First the general organization 
the book has been Instead only 
two main sections, one Development and 
the other Learning, the new edition has 
added third major section entitled, 
“Working with the Individual Student.” 
the new section special attention given 
the entire problem, ranging from the 
identification students who have educa- 
tion problems specific suggestions for 
working with these individuals, 

The two other sections the book have 
been modified extensively, the chapters 
Development the reader will find in- 
cluded charts and graphs which illustrate 
new ideas and concepts stemming from 
recently completed longitudinal studies. An- 
other improvement the expanded treat- 
ment Learning. Excellent discussions 
most the key topics this area are pre- 
sented. addition, the authors have added 
chapter entitled, “The Psychology 
School Subject.” The subject selected was 
Reading. There increasing pressure from 
many sources for greater competency the 
part all teachers developing reading 
current maxim seems be, 
“Every teacher teacher reading.” 
fortunate, therefore, that this textbook 
one finds presentation concepts and re- 
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search the field reading. The material 
should especially helpful pre-service 
secondary schoo] teachers, many whom 
receive little training for their role teach- 
ers reading. 

One final comment should made. 
This book essentially “research oriented.” 
The authors have been careful document 
their statements. They have definitely 
given teachers educational psychology 
content around which stimulating and 
intellectually challenging course can_ 
built. 

Drxon 
The University Michigan 


Ruth Strang. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. 581 pp. 
$7.95. 

both method and content this 
interesting, valuable, and important book. 
The title reveals the method; does not 
indicate the content—for essentially, 
sub-title indicates, this psychology 
adolescence. 

The method writing focus 
what adolescents say about themselves. 
Most these statements have been ob- 
tained getting adolescents write brief, 
unstructured essays topics related the 
chapters. These very human expressions are 
supplemented frank statements obtained 
group discussions and interviews, Al- 
though these reactions have been obtained 
various age levels and variety 
neighborhoods and communities, they are 
not presented representative sample 
adolescent views. They are, rather, care- 
fully selected, psychologically 
statements that help give insight into the 
world the adolescent. 

But this not just the clever putting 
together the keen comments variety 
adolescents. Ruth Strang wrote this book. 
Her knowledge, insight, and writing skill 
are revealed every chapter, The views 
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the adolescents provide the vehicle for mak- 
ing readable, human, understandable book. 
But the wisdom the author provides the 
scholarly substance which insures the reader 
that the best that known about adolescent 
psychology here. There clever weaving 
together statements boys and girls, 
the findings research studies, and the 

The book organized into three parts 


sources understanding adolescence. Part 


describes the views adolescents toward 
themselves and their world, There 
commonplace chapter the world which 
the adolescents live This followed 
excellent chapter the self-concept 
which provides able summary current 
knowledge about this important idea. This 
part concluded realistic chapter 
“How Feels Growing Up.” 

Part deals with seven major develop- 
mental tasks: achieving physical and social 
maturity, achieving scholastic success, build- 
ing desirable social relations, making good 
adjustment the opposite sex, achieving 
independence the family, progressing 
toward educational and vocational goals, 
and achieving responsible behavior, The 
combination adolescent views and infor- 
mation from research studies particularly 
effective these chapters. 

Part with two chapters, provides 
well-rounded conclusion. One chapter deals 
with favorable learning conditions—includ- 
ing some important ideas about teaching 
methods and curriculum. The final chapter 
concerned with guidance. What kind 
guidance adolescents want? What 
they think the guidance they are getting? 
What are the implications for adults? The 
answers such questions provide fine 
summary this excellent book for parents, 
teachers, and others who live and work with 
adolescents. 

Dimonp 
University Michigan 
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THE THREE 
Concerns Mary Jane Loomis. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1959. 303 pp. $4.00. 

The author has attempted study pre- 
adolescents from three standpoints: (1) as- 
piring more independence; (2) striving 
for sexual identification; and (3) looking 
forward adolescent living and the junior 
high school. 

The author, classroom teacher the 
Ohio State University Laboratory School, 
has combined her experience and acute ob- 
servational powers with the best theory 
the preadolescent age group come 
with book which should found interest- 
ing prospective teachers, teachers and 
administrators service, and the parents 
interested children and youth. Author 
Loomis relies heavily upon her unpublished 
doctoral dissertation completed 1951. 

Although the book written with lists 
criteria given prominent place, one 
pleased find genuine real-life illustrations 
placed throughout the book 
places add interest and clinch point. 
Some examples the kind language 
which should attractive teachers fol- 
lows: “Being the middle seldom com- 
fortable situation, whether conversa- 
Children the middle group the school, 
the preadolescents, behave much the same 
other uncomfortable people. They 
tell about their discomfort through 
their restlessness, nail-biting, skin-chewing, 
scratching, and facial tics watch them 
with practical eye and with some measure 
understanding. Such description does 
much assure the reader that the author 
knows whereof she writes—and that such 
knowledge has come from close associa- 
tion with the preadolescent. 

describing the developmental needs 
the preadolescent the “threshold the 
junior high the author gives the 
reader another insight 
“Wanting step every possible 
way, and yet being very out step 
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ways some extent beyond their control, 
can cause great frustration and anxiety. 
kind mental tug-of-war ensues between 
wanting establish close friendships and, 
the same time, pulling away because 
feelings inadequacy.” 

Here author that knows children 
and describes them she knows them. 
She also substantiates her beliefs through her 
own research and the research and writings 

The book, The Preadolescent, should 
make excellent reading for teachers up- 
per elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren and their parents. Although may 
will found very useful courses psy- 
chology and education that are designed 
give understanding the preadolescent 
the book used for this pur- 
pose, the student will find the end each 
chapter generous list “Related Experi- 
ences” and “Selected 

The book “reads well.” Any person in- 
terested children would enjoy it. 

Iowa State Teachers College 


For TEACHERS Henry 
Garrett. New York: American Book 
Company, 1959. 262 pp. $3.75. 
Professor Garrett states the preface 

this book that has been written primarily 
for prospective teachers and teachers 
service who want know how mental tests 
can help their school work, The 
reader not likely lose sight this pur- 
pose studies it. 

Chapter “Mental the 
Schools,” presents the author’s meaning 
the term mental test, classification men- 
tal tests, and bit historical information 
about these tests. Professor Garrett offers 
very inclusive definition the term men- 
tal test. includes intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, and personality tests within 
the term because his opinion the testee 
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displays some native alertness dealing 
with all these tests, 

The next chapter deals with statistics. 
Some basic understanding statistics 
needed the person who make effec- 
tive use mental tests any tests, The 
statistical material very elementary and 
written clear and concise manner. 
should easily understood even those 
who have had little previous training 
statistics. For the person who wants 
become familiar with some the computa- 
tional procedures involved elementary 
statistics Appendix the book may 

Approximately two-thirds the book 
devoted discussion selected stand- 
ardized tests. Ten more tests each 
the four categories, intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude, and personality, are included. 

For nearly every test selected the author 
gives brief description, the age grade 
levels for which appropriate, and how 
score it. For some them provides 
information concerning their 
validity, and possible uses. 

The remaining chapters the book deal 
with constructing various types test items 
and with item analysis procedures, Some 
advantages, disadvantages, and suggestions 
follow writing test items are men- 
tioned. Included the section deter- 
mining the goodness item discus- 
sion short method item analysis and 
illustration the computational steps 
involved 

list very good questions and activities 
for study and discussion presented the 
end each chapter. 

This fine little book. should 
appropriate text for basic course 
evaluation which the major emphasis 
given studying and using standardized 
tests and could well serve supplemen- 
tary text for course which major con- 
sideration given constructing tests. 

Memphis State University 
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FOR GUIDANCE John 
Rothney, Paul Danielson, and 
Robert Heimann. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 392 pp. $5.00. 
There has been serious, widespread 

need for textbook tests and measure- 

ments written specifically for school guid- 
ance counselors, Measurement for Guid- 
ance purports just such book, 

assumed the authors that students 
who use this text will have had previous 
course tests and measurements. as- 
sumed that they will have developed, pre- 
viously, some competence elementary sta- 
tistics. also assumed that members 
class using this text will have numerous 
samples tests and manuals, 

Among readers who are qualified teach- 
ers tests and measurements, psycho- 
troversial” book. many them, this 
may seem book against standardized 
testing, rather than book that topic. 
Nevertheless, does have several very com- 
mendable features. 

the first book devoted exclu- 
sively testing for individual counseling. 
The emphasis throughout individual 
prediction, contrast selection for man- 
power The American Psycho- 
logical Association’s ““Technical Standards 
for the Use Psychological Tests and Di- 
agnostic Instruments” are clearly explained 
and demonstrated. the end each chap- 
ter there very usable set provocative 
discussion questions and exercises, The lists 
references and the index are adequate. 

The first chapter clarification the 
function testing part the total 
counseling process. The second chapter de- 
scribes the various classifications tests and 
the chief sources from which tests can 
obtained. 

There are three chapters test selec- 
tion, which might called more appro- 
priately this text, “test One 
these, rather incongruously, includes 
section test interpretation. Another deals 
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with the Standards for the Use 
Psychological Tests and Diagnostic In- 

Two the best portions the book are 
the chapters “Recording and Reporting 
Test and “Combining Test 
Scores with Other Data.” 

The eighth chapter devoted entirely 
reasons why “Personality Questionnaires and 
Interest Inventories” should strenuously 
avoided guidance counselors, The last 
chapter, “The Future,” offers dismal 
prospect, with only few, faint glimmers 
hope. 

general, the book expresses deep con- 
cern about the very real danger blind, 
absolute faith the exactness predic- 
tions made from standardized test 
survival crusade against usurpation the 
counselor’s function mere psychometri- 
cians. 

Sometimes the criticisms statements 
named individuals are unrestrained, caustic 
and sarcastic. number distinguished 
scholars named bitter, sarcastic criticisms 
may offended. Some the foremost pub- 
lishers tests may similarly offended. 
The authors may find that they have left 
themselves, several instances, vulnerable 
academic retaliation, least. 

The book’s apparent contempt for psy- 
chological statistics seems, this reviewer, 
wholly unjustified. objects vigor- 
ously the use “group statistics” the 
interpretation individual test score, but 
how else can interpreted? Scores are 
either high low only relation some 
central tendency. And useless for 
counselor discover that “nine out ten 
students with scores this low have failed 

The book says, “If the reported SEm for 
given test was five raw score points and 
student obtained score 75, one could 
not sure what would second 
try the test. The would not indicate 
what particular person would 
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test.” Contentions like these cannot re- 
futed, because they are nonsense, One can- 
not sure anything, and the 
gests only the probability variation, not 
what re-test score, itself, will be. 

What the book probably saying, the 
quotation above, about the undependability 
predictions from tests and statistics ap- 
plies with equal greater force other 
sources data which predictions may 
based. Statistics, fact, emphasize and de- 
fine the probability error. 

Measurement for Guidance the best 
textbook devoted exclusively testing for 
individual guidance, the only one. 

Moopy 
Northwestern State College Louisiana 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ralph Pounds and James Bryner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. 502 pp. $6.75. 

“This book has been written primarily 
the field educational sociology and 
foundations education, has there- 
fore stressed material drawn largely from 
the social sciences.” (p. 475) Its purpose 
set forth the trends and characteristics 
American society considered significant 
for schools. Actually, the book volume 
social-cultural history, and not (as the 
title implies) study the school Ameri- 
can society, nor the school American 
society. 

The authors proposed provide histori- 
cal and contemporary background materials 
requisite consideration the role the 
school era social change. They 
make abundantly clear the proposition that 
American society has always been under- 
going change. The school, they say, re- 
flects the culture which found, Con- 
sequently, they believe important 
widely and fully informed about the history 
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our society and its relationships the 
roles the school. dynamic society 
change, the school (because its 
tor function) tends exhibit cultural lag. 
The school’s function agent the 
culture constitutes second role. any 
other social institution, difficult main- 
tain these two functions effective propor- 
tion and balance. perform both func- 
tions adequately requires the background 
and perspective available through study 
the development American society. 

The authors have assimilated tremen- 
dous Wealth material and have organized 
within reasonable and helpful conceptual 
Outstanding these respects 
are Chapter III, “The Historic Relation- 
ship Schools Their Societies,” and 
Chapter IV, “An Overview American 
Social Trends,” especially the summary 
trends presented pp. 109-123. 

Against the background the evolution 
American society, the authors devote 
series chapters “‘problems facing the 
individual modern American society.” 
This long part the book good com- 
pendium basic data and concepts related 
social problems. Their relationships 
education are much too briefly explored. 

Part IV, “The Role the School 
Modern America,” largely philosophical 
nature. The delineation 
views the school’s role held various 
“schools philosophy” informative and 
The authors argue that the 
school should teach for adjustability (im- 
plied changing society) rather than for 
adjustment (implying static society). 

The authors have done remarkably well 
throughout avoiding bias presentation 
basic bodies information and differing 
viewpoints. With respect spelling out im- 
plications for the school stated purpose), 
however, they have constrained themselves 
generalized commentary. The book ap- 
pears directed toward professionally 
mature audience, presumed able 


draw its own inferences and make its own 
applications. the reviewer’s judgment 
that profitable reading this volume re- 
quires considerable background the social 
sciences and philosophy order ap- 
preciate the scope and sequence materials, 
events, movements, concepts, and personali- 

The table contents equivalent 
topical outline the There par- 
tially annotated bibliography the end 
each chapter, along with annotated selec- 
tion (The films not carry re- 
lease dates—which complaint addressed 
producers educational films, not the 
authors this book.) remarkably 
clean book with respect mechanical and 
printing errors, 

The reviewer regrets that must report 
that found himself pursued one nag- 
ging question: When was the book written? 
Though copiously footnoted, seldom 
found footnote citation dated after 1955, 
very few after 1950. Chapter bibliographies 
contain few more recent sources, but they 
were not referred footnoted the 
body the chapters. 

University Houston 


Lester Crow, Ph.D., and 
Crow, Ph.D., illustrations Dorothy 
Schaffner. Boston, Massachusetts: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1959. 
189 pp. $4.00. 

This book was “written give parents 
and young people insight into how deal 
with the problems that arise family liv- 
ing.” The text fabricated story skele- 
ton much akin light novel. The nucleus 
the story the Emerson Family, John 
and Ethel parents, and children Tom and 
Grace. Soon there ever widening circle 
personnel, some close, others more 

The ferment the story becomes acti- 
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vated with the advent the natural curios- 
ity Tom and Grace concerning the ori- 
gin, functioning and purposes life, With 
the onset instinctive physical behavior, the 
parents develop pragmatic plan meet 
foreseeable problems spirit coopera- 
tion, with checks and balances whenever 
one the other, might be, both seem 
floundering. such cases review 
and redirection usually oriented the patterns 
behavior most likely effective. 

Little people—little problems, life, 
seem hurry become big people and 
big problems. Quickly the age innocents 
when interest largely history, men and 
things passes and the probing shifts the 
why, where and how the children’s very 
own selves, Naturally this ever widening 
interest soon encompasses Ted and Nancy, 
children neighbors. 

Childish squabbles, treatment pets, 
manners, morals and the full round 
young life problems come and go, becoming 
ever more complicated childhood gives 
way teen age adolescence and its biologi- 
cally physical phenomena. The joy life 
mellows wider choices and some con- 
commitant mistakes. Little disappointments 
give way sadness events bring the 
“Reaper and the the death 
lives much hoped for. 

Too soon the age wonder gives way 
the lure college and courting days, drag- 
ging for youth, but with jet speed watch- 
ing age. New homes and others come 
indicate one cycle wanes and new one 
begins. One new feature appears—a strange 
confluence sadness and joy—as John and 
Ethel Emerson, many before, are left 
alone, grandparents onlookers, perhaps 
counsellors, yet happy one mission 
complished, 

John and Ethel’s answers are accurate 
and adequate for the times, places and oc- 
casions. course exact repetitions ques- 
tions and circumstances cannot expected, 
responses will have vary meet the 
needs. However, considerable overlapping 
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the basic elements the problems will 
recurrent. Consequently the text cannot 
present completely specific answers the 
ever variable questions that spring from 
young minds; but will serve reser- 
voir rich suggestions anyone with bit 
imagination. Parents, teachers, ministers 
and other counsellors the young will find 
the invaluable touch-stone for 
testing theories and practices. 
Grover 

Syracuse University 


Tue SEEKERs Vance Packard. 
New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1959. $4.50. 

Ever since the early days Thomas 
Jefferson, many American educators and 
laymen have operated the assumption 
that widespread opportunity for education 
was the best not the only means avoid- 
ing stratified society and guaranteeing 
equality opportunity and social mobility. 
However, research efforts Lloyd 
Warner, and Hollingshead, among others, 
have revealed that stratification has NOT 
been avoided. this recent volume Vance 
Packard carries the ball further show- 
ing that the people this nation have, 
and are refining, national class structure 
with fascinating variety status systems 
within it. 

have, Packard holds, two-dimen- 
sional class The horizontal levels 
are based prestige values determined 
principally such stratifying elements 
job, wealth, church, education, neighbor- 
hood, style life. The vertical class distinc- 
tions and class barriers are based the 
seeming differences people’s ethnic back- 
ground, religion, etc. The horizontal rank- 
ings have far the greater impact most 
perhaps because their hard eco- 
nomic base and because their effect 
everybody (p. 56). 

Packard would say furthermore that 
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“the class structure the United States 
more like jungle gym than ladder.” 
fact, because the gulf between the diploma 
elite and the supporting classes becoming 
deeper and wider, the class structure like 
two jungle gyms. One jungle gym lo- 
cated the ground floor building, and 
the other, directly above it, the second 
floor. person wanting move from the 
lower jungle gym the higher one “must 
outside and climb the fire escape 
higher education.” 

Status means here the position indi- 
and his family the communtiy class 
structure. Packard’s theme that status 
seekers are preoccupied with 
acquisition artificial symbols status, 
which are evidenced patterns spend- 
ing, patterns behavior, patterns mat- 
ing, patterns socializing, patterns belief 
and attitudes, and patterns indoctrinating 
the young. 

And why people such fright- 
ening lengths for appearances, for the 
proper address, the right antiques their 
homes? Why are the forces the times 
squeezing individuality 
from us? Why compete for the same 
symbols bigness and success? Why 
judge people their labels? Vance Pack- 
ard would answer that have become 
slaves status symbols “primarily because 
the impact our lives big housing 
developments, big advertisers, big trade- 
unions, and big corporate hierarchies.” 

One chapter, “The Molding Tender 
Minds,” reveals the barriers that cut across 
our educational system. For example, there 
“sharply growing separation the poor 
from the well-off far the specific pro- 
fessions are concerned.” Students who must 
work their way through college tend 
enter lower paid professions such teach- 
ing and the ministry. the other hand, 
family-financed students are attracted 
the more lucrative professions such medi- 
cine and law. 

Another barrier our educational sys- 
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tem—Packard labels our system far- 
from-perfect incubator 
found the attempt apply social privi- 
leges the Brotherhood This 
leads our sanction sorority and fra- 
ternity exclusiveness, which frequently 
based family background, social poise, 
the “right” racial characteristics, and the 
“right” religious background. 

This idol-smashing work already 
one the most talked about books 1959. 
tells the story the American people 
who are sometimes comic and sometimes 
pathetic their ambition belong and 
have status “the best all possible 

Furness 
University Wyoming 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS: AND 
edited Patrick McCauley and 
Edward Ball. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Southern Regional Reporting Service, 
174 

This survey Southern public schools 
for the years 1952-1957 picks where 
previous study, Negro and the Schools, 
left off, and includes the period just prior 
and following the Supreme Court decision 
May 17, 1954 declaring segregation 
the schools unconstitutional. For long time 
the South there has been immense 
effort finance better But has 
been only since the Supreme Court ruling, 
and especially since the disturbances broke 
out around some schools that the eyes the 
United States—and indeed the world— 
have been the South. Relman Morin, 
veteran Associated Press writer and winner 
two Pulitzer prizes, who wrote the first 
chapter this book put it: 

undoubtedly, more people know 
more about the South and its problems to- 
day than they did before the court spoke. 
Startling misconceptions remain, however.” 

“For example, Northerners and non- 
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Americans have asked me, ‘Why don’t they 
let the Negroes school down there’? 
They were under the impression that 
education was provided for the Negro stu- 
dent all. surprised them learn that 
does school, but that con- 
cerned with principle and also the prac- 
ticality getting the best education his state 
can provide.” 

The Fund for the Advancement Edu- 
cation financed this study under the direc- 
tion Dr. Bennie Carmichael Peabody 
College. The book two sections, narra- 
tive nine chapters and statistical 
tables seven categories, published un- 
der the auspices the Southern Education 
Reporting Service, “An objective fact-find- 
ing agency established Southern news- 
paper editors and educators with the aim 
providing accurate, unbiased information 
for school administrators, public officials and 
interested lay citizens developments 
education arising from the Supreme Court 
decision 1954. The authors most 
the chapters are distinguished newspaper 
writers from several the seventeen states 
who serve state reporters “Southern 


School News,” monthly publication 


SRES. Dr. John Griffin Emory Univer- 
sity prepared analyses the statistical tables. 

have been accelerating the South, school 
consolidation and 
laws for equalizing school finances have 
done much improve all aspects the 
educational the South 
far more able bring its school program 
closer the average for the Nation 
whole than when quarter century ago 
the President the United States dubbed 
the South the Number One Economic 
Problem. The several chapters popula- 
tion trends, enrollment and attendance, 
revenues, expenditures, personnel, buildings 
and equipment, transportation, and special 
services, each strongly supported the 
ninety pages statistical tables reveal the 
tremendous effort and the measurable prog- 
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ress that have continued, although some 
legislatures have the meantime established 
machinery for abolishing public schools 
should imminent that integration 
enforced wholesale basis im- 
mediately, Part the drive the South 
“to equalize the standards education 
the Negro schools.” Although some 
quarters there hope that such action will 
delay integration, this study reveals that 
regardless the motivation the end result 
will better schools for both Negroes and 

The information below excerpted from 
the study illustrates certain salient features 
“Progress and Problems” Southern 
Schools. 

Better than per cent all Southern- 
ers for the five-year period the study 
were the five-to-seventeen-year bracket 
while 23.5 per cent the population out- 
side the region were that range. The 
South has third the Nation’s school 
children, but only sixth the Nation’s in- 
come. The South during this period was 
continuing make greater effort 
finance schools than the rest the Nation. 

June, 1957 only 3,684 the Re- 
gion’s 9,690 school districts had both white 
and Negro children living their boun- 
daries. The proportion Negro population 
within the seventeen states ranges from 
per cent Mississippi per cent 
Oklahoma. 

Migration from the South other re- 
gions the Nation still greater than such 
population movement from any other re- 
gion. The study has figures show that the 
national population increase was per cent 
from 1952 1957 compared 11.6 per 
cent for the The continued out- 
ward migration people who have bene- 
fited from the schools costly proposition 
the South. 

Yet discernible change taking place 
along various fronts. While there was 
substantial difference the degree prep- 
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teachers, the Negro teachers some the 
Region’s states actually averaged more 
years attendance college than did the 
white teachers. The size Negro classes 
had decreased, and states generally spent 
proportionately more school money for up- 
grading facilities for Negroes than for 

The report anticipated that the 1960 
Census would show that for the first time 
the South would more urban than rural. 
Year year during the period this 
study the South’s share the national in- 
vestment new manufacturing plants and 
equipment was good per cent. The 
number marginal agricultural producers 
While teachers’ salaries increased 


markedly, they were still limited were 
the salaries and wages others the 
South. 1955 the per capita national in- 
come was $1,847 whereas the Southeast 
was $1,291 and the Southwest $1,581. 
some the states the average annual 
salaries Negro teachers was above that 
white teachers, 

Although this volume not one that 
would appeal the typical layman, in- 
deed compilation data deserving the 
attention those who are interested 
Southern schools. not the type ma- 
terial that will quoted the reactionary 
either extreme. 

HENDERSON 
Deceased, February 1960 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The centennial the birth John 
Dewey has brought fourth many magazine 
articles and books assessing this distinguished 
philosopher’s impact American educa- 
tion. The Society for the Advancement 
Education, Inc., 1834 Broadway, New 
York 23, New York, has published John 
Dewey: Master Chapters are 
William Kilpatrick, Meriam, Isaac 
Berkson, among others. Editors are 
Brickman who Editor School 
and Society and Stanley Lehrer, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Managing Editor School and 
Society. Cloth bound this volume 123 
pages sells for $2.50; paper covers for 
$1.95. 

second publication John Dewey’s 
Challenge Education Oscar Handlin, 
Pulitzer prize-winning historian, Har- 
vard University, who Editor the Li- 
brary American Biography. pages 
evaluates Dewey’s influence interpret- 
ing the school and society the late nine- 
teenth century and Dewey’s contribution 
“as step the reconstruction education 
sounder basis.” The book sells for 
$2.50. published Harper and 
Brothers. 

Phoenix book paper cover, The 
University Chicago Press has reprints 
The Child and the Curriculum and The 
School and Society. The price $2.50. 
Leonard Carmichael, the Editor, writes 
“There better way for one who wishes 
understand the intellectual reorientation 
which Dewey played major role 
see beneath the surface the present 
dynamic counterrevolution education and 
social philosophy than read and reread 
the educational pronouncements this little 
book.” 

The Philosophical Library, Inc., East 
Street, New York 16, New York 


has issued John Dewey: Dictionary Edu- 
cation which 150 pages defines and/or 
describes such concepts God, evolution, 
equality, democracy, liberty and learning. 
edited Dr. Ralph Winn. The 
Foreword Professor John Herman 
Randall, Jr. Columbia University. 
listed $3.75. 

Pictorial History Philosophy Dago- 
bert Runes 400-page volume con- 
sisting more than 1000 portraits, photo- 
graphs, facsimiles, and other pictorial ma- 
terials. Included are more than 3000 years 
world philosophy—Judaism, Indian, 
Chinese, Greek, Roman, Christian, Islamic, 
Russian, Western European, and American. 
splendid volume listed $15.00. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. (15 East 
Street, New York 16, N.Y.) 

indispensable volume measure- 
ments The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, edited Oskar Krisen Buros, 
and published The Gryphon Press, 220 
Montgomery Street, Highland Park, New 
Jersey. has 1292 pages and sells for 
$22.50. Published 1959, dedicated 
Sir Cyril Burt. More than 100 persons 
contributing test reviews are listed, includ- 
ing such well-known scholars Lawrence 
Derthick, John Diekhoff, Sir Cyril Burt, 
Henry Garrett, William Henry, 
Lindquist, Irving Lorge, Peel, 
Remmers, Harry Rivlin, Philip 
Vernon and Wayne 

Individualizing Your Reading Program, 
volume the Putnam Series Educa- 
tion Putnam’s Sons) Jeannette 
Veatch, Pennsylvania State University, 
242-page book which sells $4.50. 
Departing from usual patterns dependent 
basic reader systems each pupil “chooses 
his own material for his own reading in- 
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struction,” progresses his own rate. The 
major portion the book contains eighteen 
chapters different aspects teaching, 
each different author. appendix 
shows samples teachers’ records, profile 
charts, children’s records, book lists, and 
supplemental references individualized 
teaching. 

Byron Murray his Commonwealth 
Americans aims pull together the dif- 
ferent threads American civilization 
form unified philosophy. Among the chap- 
ters are “Our Rational and Mystical Com- 
plex,” “The World Caesar and God,” 
“Our Rebels-in-Belief” and “Theology and 
Theopolitical Thinking.” diversity 
pattern our life there also unity. Philo- 
sophical Library the publisher this 219 
page book which sells for $3.75. 

“unorthodox diagnosis” The Fu- 
ture Public Education given Myron 
Lieberman, volume 320 pages from 
The University Chicago Press. sells for 
$5.00. critical the structure and 
teaching philosophies our public schools. 
There incisive analysis the Conant 
report and the educational theories 
Admiral Rickover, Paul Woodring and 
Arthur Bestor. The author Director 
Basic Research for the Educational Re- 
search Council Greater Cleveland and 
formerly was associated with several lead- 
ing universities, 

Creative Power: The Education 
Youth the Creative Arts second re- 
vised edition (1959) earlier publica- 
produced Dover Publications, 180 
Varick Street, New York 14, New York 
$1.50. The revision published with the 
cooperation The American Educational 
Theatre Association, particularly the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference Division. 

Delinquent Behavior: Principles and 
Practices describes the Juvenile Delinquency 
Project the National Education Associa- 
tion. one-year study the problem. 
The index shows that states and the 


District Columbia contributed. The study 
made two sections: “Culture and the 
Individual,” and “Principles and Practices.” 
350 informing pages this paperback sum- 
marizes wide range factors and rela- 
tionships relating this problem. The 
price $2.00. Orders may sent the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Thinking Max Werthei- 
mer, enlarged edition (1959), edited 
Michael Wertheimer, from the publishers 
Harper and Brothers. book 302 pages, 
recognized “as pioneering interpretation 
the Gestalt point view.” There are 
many concrete examples, The volume con- 
siders emotions and attitudes accom- 
paniments thinking. 

The Johns Hopkins Press 18, 
Maryland) 
Making Education John Walton 
comprehensive and balanced point view 
administration applied education. 
“Tt attempts define the nature and de- 
scribe the function administration, 
identify the conditions necessary for its 
operation and make certain assumptions 
about its relation other activities with 
which intimately associated.” Concern 
about psychological and human relations 
aspects are omitted. There are 200 pages 
the book which priced $5.00. 

The Struggle over Stand- 
ards Higher Education William 
found this study that “accreditation 
method for controlling academic standards, 
and that result singular combina- 
tion social forces this method has been 
developed the United States marked 
contrast the systems employed all other 
countries the world.” There are now six 
regional associations colleges and uni- 
versities which accredit, and “approximately 
thirty national organizations which accredit 
specific professional fields study.” This 
volume 138 pages retails $2.50. 
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Worthy Note 


Bergson, Henri, Philosophy Poetry. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 83. $2.75. 

Brett, Reed, History the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, 1959. Pp. 565. 

Conditions Work for Quality Teaching, 
Department Classroom Teachers 
the NEA, Washington D.C. October 
1959. Pp. 149. $1.25. (paperback) 

and Its Cultivation, Harold 
Anderson, Editor. Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 267. $5.00. 

Vinci, Leonardo, Philosophical Diary. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 87. $2.75. 

Saussure, Ferdinand, Course General 
Linguistics. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 232. $6.00. 

Dovring, Karin, Road Propaganda: The 
Semantics Biased Communication, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. 
$4.75. 

Higher Education 1960-70. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company An- 
niversary Study the Economics 
Higher Education the United States, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 295. $2.00. 
(paperback 

Fujisawa, Chikao, Zen and Shinto. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1959. Pp. 
92. $2.75. 

Hegel, William, Encyclopedia Philoso- 
phy. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. Pp. 287. $6.00. 

Holmes, Jack A., Personality and Spelling 
Ability. University California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1959. Pp. 291. 
$2.00. (paperback) 

Issues Education, Charles 

Frankel, Editor. Harper Brothers, 

New York, 1959. Pp. 175. 
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Larson, Martin A., The Religion the 
Occident, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 693. $6.00. 

Mason, Alpheus Thomas and Beaney, Wil- 
liam M., American Constitutional Law, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1959. Pp. 723. $7.75. 

Pierson, Frank C., The Education 
American The Carnegie 
Series American Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 731. $7.50. 

Pollack, Emanuel, The Kronstadt Rebel- 
lion. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. Pp. 93. $3.00. 

Roucek, Joseph The Challenge Sci- 
ence Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 481. $10.00. 

Sellery, George C., Some Ferments Wis- 
consin, 1901-1947: Memories and Re- 
University Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1959. Pp. 124. $2.50. 

Strevell, Wallace H., and Arvid Burke, 
Administration the School Building 
Program. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 430. $7.50. 

Studies Comparative Education, Bibliog- 
raphy: 1957 Publications. Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., 1959. Pp. 97. (pa- 
perback) 

Tidwell, Sam B., Public School Fund Ac- 
counting. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 287. $7.50. 

UNESCO, Study Abroad, 1959-60, Vol. 
XI. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 703. $3.00. (paper- 
back) 

American Essays Social Phi- 
losophy, Johnson, Editor. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1959. Pp. 201. 
$4.00. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


literature journals learned societies 
and “Gothic Drama from Walpole Shel- 
For five years was high school 
teacher. 

Garland Cannon has written Gram- 
mar and Writing gain, critical for- 
mer article Bertrand Evans. has 
taught the Universities Texas, Michi- 
gan and California, began his duties 
Assistant Professor Teachers College, 
Columbia University last moved 
this position from the University Puerto 
Rico where was Visiting Professor 
Linguistics. holds the B.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Texas, his M.A. from Stan- 
ford University. 

Theodore Brameld Professor Edu- 
cational Philosophy Boston University. 
His doctorate was secured the University 
Chicago. His article this issue The 
Coming Break-through Teacher Educa- 
tion which summarizes materials from se- 
ries radio broadcasts. has produced 
ten books, among which “Cultural Foun- 
dations Education” published 1957. 
Prior going Boston University was 
engaged anthropological-philosophical 
research project Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Edna Lue Furness Professor 
English and Foreign Language Education 
the University Wyoming. She 
member Alpha chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. She has written more than two 
hundred articles and book reviews lan- 
guage and literature. She holds advanced 
degrees from the University Colorado. 
She co-author “Diagnostic and Instruc- 
tional Procedures the Language 
The title her article The Image the 
High School Teacher American Litera- 
ture. 

Teaching Persian, the National Interest 
and the Private Man written William 
Kay Archer, lecturer Phonetics and Psy- 
chology Speech the Department 


Speech, Hunter College, New York City. 
Delta His advanced study was done 
the University Wisconsin and Teachers 
College, Columbia For several 
years was Professor English and Lin- 
guistics Afghanistan. 

International Perspectives Secondary 
Education article written Theodore 
Bienenstok and William Sayres. Dr. Bien- 
enstok has diplomas from Krakow (Poland) 
and from the Institute des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales (Paris). Among his several 
books “Impact Social and Economic 
Educational Research (Social Sciences), 
the New York State Department Educa- 
tion. Dr. William Sayres, joint author, 
Associate Educational Research the 
University the State New York, Al- 
bany, New York. For several years 
taught Yale University. His doctorate was 
secured has been contrib- 
utor several leading educational maga- 
zines. 

Poems are included this issue 
George Dawson, Instructor Educa- 
tion, New York University, who wrote 
Mysteries. has taught the New York 
City secondary schools and member 
Beta chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Corinne 
Sherman Charleston, South Carolina pre- 
sents Transmittal. She has been social case- 
worker and has done proofreading and re- 
search the War Manpower Helen 
Jefferson, well-known our readers, 
received her doctorate from the Pacific 
School Religion, California. She contrib- 
utes articles and poetry religious periodi- 
cals and poetry Catharine 
Bryant Rowles, whose poem Enigma, has 
published works the New York Times. 
She teaches kindergarten. 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Front Cover) 


THE CHANGING ROLE HIGHER EDUCATION ............... $2.00 
OLIVER CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION CIVILIZATION ........ $2.00 
CHARLES JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS ........ $2.00 
CHARLES JOHNSON 
THE TREATY INSTRUMENT LEGISLATION ......... $2.00 


FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY TIFFIN OHIO 


EDUCATION FOR RENEWED FAITH FREEDOM 
ERNEST MELBY 

AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION THE 1960’s $2.50 

ROBERT HAVIGHURST 


Order the above from 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 164 WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT $1.75 
HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING $2.25 


WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
(out print) 


DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS $1.50 


WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY TIFFIN OHIO 
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From the General Office 


Twenty-Second Biennial Convoca- 
tion has come and Important 
business was transacted with dispatch under 
the leadership President John Harton. 
There was excellent spirit enthusiasm 
and work. Although inclement weather 
kept some delegates from arriving and 
caused others come late, due travel dif- 
ficulties, there was excellent attendance. 

Two new volumes, published Kappa 
Delta were received and distributed after 
lectures their respective authors. They 
were: American Higher Education the 
Robert Havighurst and Afri- 
can Development and Education South- 
ern Rhodesia Franklin Parker. 

The third manuscript the International 
Monographs, Education For All: The Brit- 
ish Approach Quality and Quantity 
Passow will soon completed and plans 
made with the printer for producing soon. 
hoped that the volume may received 
time for use collateral reading the 
summer classes and for the opening col- 
leges and universities next fall. 


The semi-centennial celebrate the fifti- 
eth year the founding the Society 
project for the entire year 1960-61. The 
year should result great forward devel- 
opment the Society. Each chapter urged 
make the next year outstanding one 
its local program, While much progress 
being made the national program and 
the influence the Society upon education 
through the national activities, the real 
strength the Society and its impact 
quality education must always meas- 
ured largely the quality the activities 
the individual chapters. sense the na- 
tional program only means end, 
that is, assist the local chapters plan- 
ning and maintaining programs high ex- 
cellence. May each chapter and each mem- 
ber Kappa Delta look upon the coming 
academic year one continued high ex- 
cellence for Kappa Delta and for re- 
newed urge and effort the development 
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Newly-Elected Members the 
Laureate Chapter 


IVE new members the Laureate 

Chapter were announced the Convo- 
cation dinner Kappa Delta Chicago. 
the terms the By-Laws maximum 
sixty living Laureate members may 
included given time. passed away 
during the two-year period since the last 
Convocation. With the five announced 
the Chicago Convocation there now to- 
tal Both the deceased mem- 
bers were highly distinguished. summary 
the life and achievement each 
given the report the Necrology Com- 
mittee. 

The five whose names were announced 
Chicago are Freeman Butts; William 
Russell, Professor the Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Walter Cocking, Editorial 
Consultant Overview, formerly Editor 
The School Educational Busi- 
ness and American School and 
Walter Lippmann, distinguished journalist, 
author and scholar; Herman Wells, 
President Indiana University, former 
Chairman the National Education Poli- 
cies Commission, and Representative the 
United States Government the field 
foreign relations; and Benjamin Willis, 
General Superintendent Schools the 
City 

Dr. Butts holds his A.B., and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University Wis- 
consin and did post-doctoral study the 
History Philosophy and Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
was the teaching staff the University 
Wisconsin for several years. 1935 
went Teachers College Columbia Uni- 


Dr. FREEMAN 


versity, where has since been associated. 
cational societies and associations. has 
written six books and was co-author 
another and has contributed many magazine 
articles. has also served leading edi- 
torial and advisory boards. was Ful- 
bright Scholar Australia and other 
overseas assignments, has planned teachers 
college Puerto Rico, and was Chief the 
party for Teachers College/ICA contract 
with the Central Institute Education 
India. member Columbia Univer- 
sity’s all-University Coordinating Commit- 
tee International Affairs (President 
Grayson Kirk, chairman) and special 
adviser President Caswell ‘Teachers 
College International Affairs. 
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Dr. Walter Cocking attended one- 
room country school Iowa. graduated 
from Des Moines College 1913 and for 
ten years was teacher and superintendent 
schools that state. received his Mas- 
ter’s Degree from the State University 
Iowa 1923 and his Doctor Philosophy 
Degree from Columbia University 1928. 
For six years was Assistant Superintend- 
ent Schools charge Junior High 
Schools San Antonio, Texas. Following 
this term service was Director Cur- 
riculum, Books and Supplies the St. Louis 
Public Schools. After five years Profes- 
sor School Administration George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was State Commissioner Education 
Tennessee from 1933-37, after which 
was Dean the College Education 
the University Georgia from 1938-41. 
was Editor The School Executive, 
Educational Business and American School 
and from 1943-60. 

For six years was Consultant the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and was Chief 
Specialist School Administration for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
Education 1937. was member 
the Board Managers for the YMCA 
Schools New York City for seven years 
and Chairman the National Committee 
Scouting the Schools from 1947-57. 
was author Proce- 
dures Curriculum Making and See 
was Chairman the National Com- 
mittee Educational Plant Research 
1956. was the originator and for ten 
years manager The School Executive’s 
Competition for Better School Design. 

Dr. Walter Lippmann, famous commen- 
tator educational, social political 
questions, free lance writer, widely known 
throughout America and other nations, 
graduated from Harvard University and 
continued his education the Graduate 
School there. helped found the New 


Dr. WALTER 


Republic 1914. During the First World 
War became Assistant Newton 
Baker, the then Secretary War. 1917 
scholars and experts who prepared the ma- 
terial for Wilson’s Fourteen was 
Editor the New York World, and 
later joined the New York Herald Tribune 
columnist, writing under the title 
day and Tomorrow.” has traveled ex- 
tensively the Occident and Orient. His 
first discussion political questions was 
his Preface Politics prepared 1913. 
Since then has been the author more 
than score books. has received hon- 
orary doctorate degrees from sixteen col- 
leges and among which are 
Dartmouth, Columbia University, Univer- 
sity California, University Michigan, 
Harvard and University Chicago. 
was named Commander the Legion 
Honor France, and received citations 
from the Belgian, Norwegian and Nether- 
lands governments. has received other 
numerous awards and special citations, in- 
cluding those from the National Congress 
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Dr. WALTER LIPPMANN 


Parents and Teachers; NEA the 
United States; the Office Education, 
U.S. Department Health, Welfare and 
Education member the National Citi- 
zens Commission for Public Schools, and 
from the Pulitzer Prize Commission. For 
six years was Senator Phi Beta Kappa 
and was founding member the Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. now 
member the Board Education for the 
Fund for the Advancement Education. 
Dr. Herman Wells, eleventh Presi- 
dent Indiana University, has occupied his 
position since 1937. native Indiana and 
son Hoosier parents, was born 
Boone County. received his Bachelor 
Science Degree Commerce and his 
ter Arts Degree from Indiana University. 
has honorary Doctor Laws degrees 
from seven colleges and universities, 
served the Indiana University faculty 
and was Dean the School Business 
prior his assuming the presidency, When 
became President the age thirty-five 
was one the country’s youngest heads 
major educational institution. has 


Dr. WELLS 


held many national offices the educational 
field including that Chairman the 
NEA Policies Commission. served the 
United States Government the field 
foreign relations and 1957 was Amer- 
ican delegate the Twelfth General As- 
sembly the United Nations. 

Dr. Benjamin Willis who since 1953 
has been General Superintendent the 
Chicago Schools graduated from George 
Washington University, received his Mas- 
ter’s Degree from the University Mary- 
land and his Doctor Philosophy Degree 
from Columbia University, the last 1950. 
holds the honorary Doctor Laws De- 
gree from Northwestern University and the 
Doctor Humane Letters from Central 
Michigan College. Successively, prior his 
going Chicago, was Principal and 
county superintendent Maryland for 
twenty-five years, after which was Su- 
perintendent Schools Yonkers, New 
York, and for the three years immediately 
prior his going Chicago, was superin- 
tendent the Buffalo schools. Presi- 
dent-elect the American Association 
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School Administrators. 1954, was 
Chairman the Yearbook Commission 
the American Association Schoo] Admin- 
istrators and now Chairman the Edu- 
cation Policies Commission. has con- 
tributed local, state and national publica- 
tions and University Instructor Edu- 
cational Administration, 

commenting the critics’ search for 
one educational program for all children, 
states: 

There American school system, but 
there are schools for American children. 
Each different seeks build pro- 
gram education which unique and 
adaptable the talents and ambitions 
every child. 


Friendship Hour honoring Henry 
Hill, president George Peabody College 
for Teachers and Laureate Counselor 
Kappa Delta Pi, who was president-elect 
the American Association Colleges for 
Teacher Education, was held the Bel 
Aire Room the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Friday afternoon, 
February 12, 1960. Arrangements were 
made the Executive Counselor, Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, and there was splendid 

Following the reception Dr. Hill’s 
honor became the president the 


AACTE and will its presiding officer 


Dr. BENJAMIN WILLIS 


Laureate Counselor Henry Hill Honored 
Friendship Hour 


the Chicago meetings that organization 
February 22-25, 1961. national 
luncheon Kappa Delta will held 
the meeting Saturday, February 25, 
the Conrad Hilton which time the author 
the next volume the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series, Dr. Max Lerner, will give 
the address based the volume which 
will write the thirty-third lecture the 
Kappa Delta Series. doubt there will 
large attendance for this occasion not 
only members Kappa Delta but 
officers institutions which prepare teach- 
ers who will session the time 
the 
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Renewals 


Chapters will themselves and their 
members service they will seek renew 
memberships their senior class and gradu- 
ate students who will not return their 
respective institutions next fall. will help 
keeping members active after graduation. 
Please note that for those active chapters 
the national fee $3.00, which includes the 


Memberships 


membership the local chapter not 
maintained the membership fee for mem- 
bers-at-large $4.00. 

Chapters should urge their members 
remain active after graduation. Thus 
build our Society and teach- 
ing. 


Friendship Hour the Meeting the National 
Education Association Los Angeles, California 


Because many our members attend the 
summer meetings the National Educa- 
tion Association during their vacation time, 
the Executive Council has arranged have 
Friendship Hour honor Miss Clarice 
Kline, the National Edu- 
cation scheduled for 
Wednesday, June from four six the 
afternoon the Room the 
Biltmore Hotel Angeles, Executive 
President John will present 
welcome members Kappa Delta and 
their friends. Psi chapter Fresno 
State College and San Joaquin Alumni 


chapter will assist the Executive Council. 

This splendid opportunity for mem- 
bers Kappa Delta renew acquaint- 
anceships with their friends and meet 
other members. Since the academic year, 
1960-61, the Fiftieth Anniversary the 
Society, especially appropriate that this 
meeting and social event 
expected that there will large attend- 

account the educational activities 
President-elect Kline and her photograph 
were published the Supplement our 
March issue. 
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SUE CONNALLY was elected 
the Convocation succeed Mrs. 
Virginia Annakin Sutch who served for the 
last biennium Student 
Sutch rendered devoted and skillful service 
the Society and carried the duties 
her office excellent The So- 
ciety owes her debt gratitude for her 
splendid work. 

Miss Connally student Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama having en- 
tered that institution 1957. She was nom- 
inated the Committee Nominations 
after survey the qualifications num- 
ber Her home Birming- 
ham, She graduate Phillips 
High School where she was honor roll 
student and “Miss Phillips 1957.” 

college she has double major, Busi- 
ness Education and History, and now 
junior standing. 1959 she received one 
the three scholarships given the United 
States the National Association Manu- 
facturers. This included all-cxpense trip 
New York City for week. She 
member the business staff and reporter 
the college paper, ““The Alabamian,” and 
business manager the college yearbook, 
“The Montage.” She served recording 
secretary for Student Court. 


Our Student Counselor 


BILLIE SUE CONNALLY 


Miss Connally was her chapter’s dele- 
gate the 1960 Convocation and was 
chairman the scholarship committee for 
Beta Lambda chapter. She served public- 
ity chairman Sigma Alpha Sigma (Secre- 
tarial 

anticipate for her happy and suc- 
cessful administration this new office for 
which she has been chosen, 
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The Twenty-Second Biennial 
Convocation 


March for registration and contin- 
uing through March and 
Shoreland Chicago, the Con- 
vocation was notable one. There was 
total attendance 367, despite difficult 
weather conditions, distributed follows: 
Executive Council, 181 official delegates, 
110 alternate delegates; counselors not 
delegates alternates; and other mem- 
bers not delegates Others were 
secretaries from the National Office, wives 
members the Executive Council, the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, and Editor, 
and Dr, and Franklin Parker. 

Fellowship Hour March preced- 
ing the opening the sessions the fol- 
lowing day, was arranged for the pleasure 
early Theta Rho chapter Chi- 
cago Teachers College sponsored this event 


was thoroughly enjoyable. 


The initial session opened the Louis 
XVI Room 10:00 being called 
order Executive President John Har- 
ton Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, Following address welcome 
Dean Raymond Cook Chicago 
Teachers College the Executive President 
gave address, “Spirit for Them That 
Dwell Therein.” and 
mental hygienist, gave resumé pres- 
ent thinking those areas and examined 
some current criticisms being made the 
schools. concluded referring young 
eulogy young people “youth 
golden, should keep golden, bright, 
glistening,” and final summary con- 
cluded: 

“On that aim should like hope that 
who teach and share the privilege 
rearing and guiding children and youth 


might agree and that aim may also 
unite against all attacks from whatever 
quarter save the gains made our most 
enlightened communities this last half 
the twentieth century the humaneness 
with which the rearing and teaching their 
children are 

luncheon immediately following, 
the Crystal Room, Dr. Gerald Read, 
Executive Second Vice President, presided. 
The theme was “The Alumni Chapters 
Speak.” 

Reports members the Executive 
Council and the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer and Editor THe Epuca- 
TIONAL and other publications 
the Society and other reports committees 
followed with continuation the next 
morning. Reports the executive officers 
appear elsewhere this issue. 

tea and reception was the concluding 
event the afternoon. Host chapters were 
Alpha, University Illinois; and Theta 
Rho, Chicago Teachers College. 

Thursday evening was free meetings. 
Tours Chicago were taken many 
this time well Saturday following 
adjournment the final session. Many also 
attended “Show Business” the Erlanger 
Theatre other productions. 

Friday forenoon was given over group 
discussions Relations between the Chap- 
ters and the Executive Council; Member- 
Convocation—Programs 
and Arrangements; Chapter Campus Prob- 
lems; Chapter Programs and Projects; 
Problems Alumni Chapters; Recognition 
Excellent Teaching; Higher Standards 
for Teachers; and Current Issues Edu- 


the luncheon following, Ray- 
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mond Ryder, Executive First Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Franklin Parker, Kappa 
Delta Fellow International Education 
1958-59 spoke the theme, “Education 
Southern Rhodesia.” Mrs, Parker was 
guest. was stimulating and masterly ad- 
dress. Copies his monograph, “African 
Development and Education Southern 
Rhodesia,” were sale following the 
luncheon. The entire supply hand was 
sold, (The volume 165 pages—paper- 
bound—can ordered from the Ohio State 
University Press, 164 West Nineteenth 
Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. The price 
$1.75.) view present developments 
Southern Africa, the book vital impor- 
tance students education. 

the afternoon session action was taken 
committee reports. Peter Stripling 
Theta Rho chapter was parliamentarian. 

The Convocation banquet was served 
the Crystal Room. The Executive President 
presided. Music was furnished The Boys 
Ensemble the New Trier Township 
High School Winnetka, Dr. Wil- 
liam Peterman the director the 
group. They gave excellent performance 
thoroughly enjoyed the guests, President 
Henry Hill George Peabody College 
for Teachers and Laureate Counselor his 
masterful way introduced the speaker the 
evening, Dr. Robert Havighurst the 
School Education, University Chicago, 
His subject was “American Higher Educa- 


tion the Much more compre- 
hensive its background and predictions 
than many previous studies was thought- 
ful analytic study this important theme. 
Autographed copies the book were sold 
after the dinner, distributed The 
Ohio State University Press and sells for 
$2.50. 

The dinner concluded with the an- 
nouncement newly-elected members 
the Laureate Chapter. 

the opening the final general session 
Saturday, Dr. Winifred Stayton 
Gamma Omega chapter reported for the 
Nominations All members 
the Executive Council were reelected, ex- 
cept the Student Counselor, who was not 
eligible for reelection. Miss Billy Sue Con- 
nally Alabama College was chosen 
Student Counselor. 

Laureate Counselor Henry Hill gave 
the Memoriam. 

the final luncheon Executive Coun- 
selor and past Executive President, Kather- 
ine Vickery, presided. Chapter counselors 
were honored and Dr. Hill gave stirring 
address Vision for the Future.” 

This closed great Convocation im- 
portant business and enlarged vision 
the increasing importance Kappa Delta 
the “Quest for Excellence” the teach- 
ing Profession. 

(Some reports are given this 
Others will follow our November issue. 
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Reports Executive Officers 


Report Executive President 


The Constitution provides that: “The 
Executive President shall preside over all 
meetings the Executive Council and the 
Convocation; appoint all committees not 
otherwise provided for; sign authorize 
signed all warrants the Executive Sec- 
retary and Treasurer except the case 
fixed charges authorized the Convocation 
funds transmitted through the office 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer; and 
prepare address delivered the 
Convocation over which presides. 
shall also provide for the installation new 
chapters and advise with delinquent chap- 


MEETINGS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


During the past biennium there have 
been five meetings the Executive Council 
consider all matters policy and proce- 
dures the Society necessary carry out 
the actions previous Convocations and 
promote the purposes the Society. 

the Executive Council meetings, re- 
ports are heard from all the officers and 
committee chairman with responsibilities for 
action between Convocations. Most the 
business the Society contained these 
progress reports Executive Council Meet- 


Name and Location Chapters 


Theta Psi 
Theta Omega 
Iota Alpha 
Iota Beta 
Iota Gamma 
Tex. 
Iota Delta 
Iota Epsilon 
Iota Zeta 
Iota Eta 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, 


Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 

Stephen Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 


The University Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. 


ings will come before the Convocation 
the reports the various officers and com- 
mittee chairmen the Convocation. 


New CHAPTERS 


The chapters which have been installed 
during the 1958-60 biennium are tabulated 

The Council has policy asking the 
nearest residing officer install the new 
chapters they are approved. 


CONDITION THE SOCIETY 


REGARDING CHAPTERS* 


With the addition the new chapters re- 
ported above the institutional chapters in- 
stalled have two hundred-four- 
teen two hundred twenty-three; the 
alumni from eleven fifteen, making to- 
tal two hundred All but 
some six seven these chapters are ac- 
tive. 

REGARDING MEMBERSHIP* 


During the biennium just ending the So- 
ciety had initiated 15,950 members with 


These matters will reported greater 
detail the Convocation the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


Date Installation and 
Installing 

Katherine Vickery 5/24/58 
10/27/58 
12/3/58 
1/17/59 
4/10/59 


Katherine Vickery 
Florence Stratemeyer 
Katherine Vickery 
Katherine Vickery 


4/11/59 
5/18/59 
5/22/59 


Harold Benjamin 
Gerald Read 

Raymond Ryder 

Katherine Vickery 


Dr 


probably some five six hundred additional 
for whom candidate information cards had 
been approved, but for whom permanent 
record cards had not been received the 
office the Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Since its founding 1911, grand 
total 155,398 persons have been initiated 
into the Society. 


REGARDING FINANCEs* 


The financial condition the Society 
sound, During the biennium just closed, the 
assets Kappa Delta have grown from 
$208,314.33 $226,590.93 increase 
$18,276.60. 


Inactive and Delinquent Chapters 


There has been correspondence with 
nineteen chapters which have been either in- 
active slow reporting new members 
and officers. This correspondence together 
with some visits from members the Exec- 
utive Council has resulted the reactivation 
one chapter, and restoration good 
standing others. There are some six 
seven chapters inactive condition 
where there does not seem much prospect 
improvement the near future. 


Requests for Special Eligibility Requirements 


There have been fourteen requests the 
Executive Council that education require- 
ments for their candidates determined in- 
dividually because their programs teacher 
education did not permit the regular six 
semester unit credits juniors and twelve 
seniors. 

The Executive Council found these re- 
quests reasonable and made special eligibility 
rules for candidates for the chapters those 
institutions. 

Because there have been many these 


These matters will reported greater 
detail the Convocation the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


requests, suggested change the educa- 
tion requirements has been sent the Com- 
mittee Revision By-Laws for its study. 


REGARDING SPECIAL ACTIONS THE 
CONVOCATION 


number the actions the twenty- 
first Convocation will come before this Con- 
vocation either the reports other offi- 
cers the reports certain 
this section the Executive President’s 
report there will reported briefly the ac- 
tions the Executive Council intended 
implement the actions and authorizations 
the twenty-first Convocation 1958 which 
may not come before the present Convoca- 
tion any these other 


Alumni Chapters: 

shown the program, two commit- 
tees will report regarding alumni matters. 
There also handbook preparation for 
the guidance alumni chapters, 


the Commemoration the Fifti- 


eth Anniversary the founding Kappa 
Delta Pi. 


now designate the academic year 
1960-1961 the Fiftieth Anniversary year 
the Society. 

All regional conferences held next year are, 
hereby urged incorporate the programs 
these meetings appropriate commemoration ex- 
ercises and events. 

the preparation year books, each chap- 
ter urged orient the entire program the 
year commemorate this fiftieth anniversary and 
endeavor hold one meeting March 
1961 near thereto possible meeting 
the exact date not all feasible. would 
seem fitting, nearly possible have all active 
chapters Kappa Delta meet the fiftieth 
anniversary the reorganization meeting the 
Illinois Education Club March 1911 when 
was determined found National Society. 

ing the Fiftieth Anniversary state prep- 
aration and will distributed this spring. 

This very special year may well stimulate 
individual chapters undertake some special sig- 
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nificant projects such the establishment 
annual scholarship loan fund some 
other way promote scholarship and work for the 
prestige teaching profession, and the recog- 
Kappa Delta major force for the 
improvement education. 

There will Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 

gummed seal preparation that may 
the shingles candidates initiated 
this special year. 

Should plans proceed warrant it, there 
stone” laying for the Permanent Home 
the site purchased West Lafayette, 

Biography Dr. William Bagley, 
advisor Alpha Chapter, will pub- 
during the year the fiftieth anniversary. 

History the Fifty Years the Society 
published. Now all those items that 
just been reading are the items that were 
ommended the Committee the Com- 
the Fiftieth Anniversary the 
Convocation, the one immediately 
progress made those recommendations. 


the report the Permanent Home 
will show the Executive Council 
carried forward the authorization the 
convocation. The site was ap- 
the vote the chapters with all 
affirmative votes except eight. 

The Council was directed seek 
fands from philanthropic foundations that 
might expand our scholarships pros- 
pective and deserving teachers. These funds 
were sought, but without success, 
foundations seem prefer offer such aid 
directly rather than through intervening 
organization such ours, 

Fifty thousand dollars has been set 
aside permanent endowment for the 
with the income accruing it. 

vocation, the Executive Council has endeav- 
ored have some event Kappa Delta 
connection with certain National meet- 
ings teachers and educators. 


The annual lecture was held luncheon 
Chicago, February 14, 1959 connection with 
the annual conference the American Associa- 
tion Colleges for Teacher Education, The 
luncheon was well attended, the lecture was well 
received. regional conference was joined with 
this event. 

tea was given Atlantic City Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959 connection with the conference 
the American Association School Adminis- 
There was interest and assistance from 
nearby chapters, but the attendance was not 
large should like have seen it. And 
might say that were disappointed the at- 
tendance, there, too, and was the feeling the 
Executive Committee that teas Atlantic City 
might best discontinued. 

tea rather than luncheon was held 
Chicago, February 12, 1960 again connection 
with the annual conference the American As- 
sociation Colleges for Teacher Education. This 
tea honored Dr, Henry Hill, our Laureate Coun- 
selor and the President elect American Asso- 
ciation Colleges for Teacher Education, 
was nice affair and well 

tea was held Atlantic City, February 
15, 1960, again connection with 

tea planned Los Angeles June 29, 
1960 connection with the National meeting 
the National Education Association. this tea 
propose honor the President elect the 
National Education Association who member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


The success these events held far 
are largely owed Dr. Vickery, Dr. Wil- 
liams and Mrs, Sutch who have cooperated 
their planning and conducting. More de- 
tails regarding these matters may very likely 
included the reports some these 
other 

The Council proposed evaluate these 
events terms their significance the 
health and growth the Society with 
view toward continuing hold such 
deemed valuable and discontinue any 
all they not seem enhance the So- 
ciety before people whom want our 
associates, and our friends. 

The Council was asked take such 
steps may necessary insure the safety 
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important records, Our records are 
fire and storm proof containers. Continuous 
study should devoted this important 
matter. 

The Executive Council was author- 
ized employ additional 
needed during this biennium, but the Execu- 
tive Council urges the Convocation and the 
membership consider the needs the 
Society carefully and should more visitation 
the chapters and other services from the 
National office seem essential the growth 
and strength the Society, then the Society 
must face the problem increasing the pro- 
fessional staff the national office. The 
elected members the Executive Council 
have too great responsibilities where they 
work take care any increase respon- 
sibilities. Most them already conduct their 
work for Kappa Delta only reducing 
the time that otherwise might devoted 
other professional 

The Executive Council was ordered 
withdraw the application Kappa Delta 
the Association National Honor So- 
This has been done, The Council 
has written this Association that Kappa 
Delta will not apply for membership 
the Association only accepted pro- 
visional basis. 


the responsibility the Executive 


President secure our annual lectures; 


conduct the election the annual class 
Laureate members; and serve with the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer han- 
dle routine matters not concerned with gen- 
eral policy between meetings the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Among the matters not routine during 
the past biennium has been the need find 
new publisher for the annual lecture series, 
publisher for Kandel’s biography Bagley 
and the new monograph series being written 
our Fellows International Education. 
Dr. Williams has done most this search- 
ing for publishers requiring number 
trips and much correspondence. Such impor- 
tant matters must necessarily come before 
the Executive Council for their approval. 


has been busy biennium for your Ex- 
ecutive President and know has been, 
also, for the other officers, has been re- 
warding work, and again, thank all you 
for the privilege and honor having been 
allowed serve you the Office Exec- 
utive 


Report the Executive First Vice President 


The main responsibility the Executive 
First Vice President, aside from the stand-by 
duty assisting the President when neces- 
sary consists corresponding with colleges 
desiring establish campus chapter 
with those members geographic centers 
who may wish organize into alumni 

Inquiries are generally made the Exec- 
utive Secretary who replies the corre- 
spondent saying that the matter receiving 
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the office the First Vice President. The 
Executive Secretary then sends thermofax 
copy his reply the Executive First Vice 
President. This office follows writing 
letter which describes the procedure 
which must followed. encloses copy 
the Preliminary Information Blank and 
gives some information about our stand- 
ards for admittance. Under separate cover 
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Forum, and brochure telling about the 
purpose, operations and chief activities the 
Society. 

good many cases nothing further 
heard from the college making the original 
inquiry, presumably because the standards 
for admittance presented letter 
cannot met. However, and when the 
the standing the college with regional 
and national accrediting agencies, total en- 
rollment the student body, enrollment 
students who are definitely preparing 
teach, especially the number juniors and 
seniors with such plans study, the size 
the Education Department, the proportion 
the faculty holding the doctor’s degree, 
size the library and provisions for the 
supervision student teaching. ex- 
amination check these facts with those pre- 
sented the U.S. Office Education Di- 
rectory. reasonably satisfied with the 
petition, have duplicated and send copy 
each member the Executive Council 
with request that they examine and send 
their reaction. ballot enclosed which 
mailed back indicating whether the mem- 
ber has voted accept, reject, defer the 
Preliminary the majority votes 
favor accepting the petition, then notify 
the petitioning college the action taken 
and send instructions for making Detailed 
Petitions and Summary Petitions. De- 
tailed Petition contains the signature all 
the petitioning students well official 
transcript grades and courses each po- 
tential chapter member. addition con- 
tains recommendation from the president 
the college, brief history the college, 
and recommendations from other adminis- 
trative officers and members the faculty. 
Names the members the Department 
Education, with account their train- 
ing and experience, are brief 
listing the outstanding features and func- 


tions the institution are also included 
the Detailed Petition. 

requires considerable amount work 
prepare acceptable Detailed Petition. 
not easy task assemble all this 
material. help the petitioning college 
prepare the Executive First Vice President 
sends good one, prepared previously 
another college, the petitioning group 
model guide. One Detailed Petition 
prepared for each member the Executive 
Council and for the national office, other 
words, nine all. 

After receive the Detailed Petitions, 
mail one each member the Executive 
Council and request him check the grades 
and records each the students who ex- 
pect become charter members the 
chapter. After period about two weeks 
for examination, the members the Execu- 
tive Council return their ballots accept, 
reject defer, there one vote de- 
fer, take further action until the next 
meeting the Council when the matter 
discussed thoroughly and final vote taken. 
The Summary Petitions are duplicated 
the National Office and are released the 
chapters. These are now sent out from the 
national office. The chapters are requested 
give careful consideration the desirabil- 
ity establishing new chapter and send 
their vote accept reject the petition 
the office the Executive First Vice Presi- 
dent. Here the votes are counted, tabulated, 
and filed. Unless the majority the votes 
received negative, the First Vice President 
casts affirmative vote for all the chapters 
which did not respond, took action, 
and notifies the Executive President make 
arrangements install the chapter. 

apparent from the foregoing account 
procedure that not easy establish 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Even there 
may some colleges alumni groups 
which should never have been authorized 
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establish chapters, For this reason the Sum- 
mary Petitions should studied carefully. 
regretted that rarely get much 
more than per cent return our request 
vote. the other hand there are many 
Universities and Colleges which Kappa 
Delta should have chapter but does not. 
Obviously the Executive Council should 
never seek admittance any college es- 
tablish chapter. However, there would 
certainly nothing unethical our mem- 
bers, who are graduate students members 
the faculty such universities and col- 
leges, acquainting the Powers that with 
the aims and activities our Society and the 
advantages accruing the college and 
their superior students become members 
the only honor society Education, 
Since the Twenty-first convocation 
Chicago 1958, petitions for establishing 
chapters eleven colleges were received. 
These are follows: 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, 
La.—chapter installed, May 24, 1958. 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
—chapter installed October 27, 
Hunter College, New York, 
installed, December 1958. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss.—chapter 
installed January 17, 1959. 
Stephen Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Tex.—chapter installed April 10, 1959. 
University Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.— 
chapter installed April 11, 1959. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.— 
chapter installed May 18, 1959. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis.—chapter 
installed May 19, 1959. 
Louisiana College, Pineville, La.—chapter 
installed May 22, 
10. Westfield State Teachers College, Westfield, 
Mass.—voting period closed, March 1960. 
11. Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio—vot- 
ing period closed March 10, 1960. 


addition have installed four alumni 
chapters this biennium. They are: 


Western New York Alumni, Buffalo, N.Y.— 
chapter installed May 24, 1958. 

Connecticut State Alumni, 
installed, June 15, 1958. 

Santa Barbara Alumni Chapter, Santa Bar- 
bara, installed, December 11, 


1958. 
Toledo Alumni Chapter, Toledo, Ohio— 
chapter installed May 1959. 


Detailed Petitions have been approved 
and the Summary Petitions have been sent 
the chapters for the following two col- 
leges: 

College, Sioux Falls, 
period closes April 1960. 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex.— 
voting period closes April 1960. 


Preliminary Petitions have been approved 
the Executive Council for the following 
are now working De- 
tailed Petitions. 

University Alaska, College, Alaska. 

DePaul University, Chicago, 

Graduate School Education, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Thus six more are well the way hav- 
ing chapter 

Inquiries have been made and Prelimi- 
nary Information Blank with Kappa Delta 
literature and information have been sent 
thirteen other colleges. Some these un- 
doubtedly will qualify for membership and 
have chapters installed before the 1962 
Convocation. Thus may seen that 
Kappa Delta growing strength and 
influence. There are many colleges that seek 
admission but all not survive the hurdles 
and meet the test imposed. welcome 
these chapters who have met the tests into 
the fold, knowing that they have tried hard 
and long belong our Society. 
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Report the Executive Second Vice President 


The early and almost complete return 
the 1958-1959 Annual Reports the chap- 
ter Dr. Williams was the best any 
previous Only four the active chap- 
ters failed report. These were: 

Gamma Sigma—San Francisco State College 

Eta Gamma—Georgia Teachers College 


Western New York Alumni—Buffalo 
Connecticut State Alumni—New Britain 


Gamma Sigma has shown signs being 
inactive. report officers was submitted 
for this year. Dr. John Harton was asked 
investigate the status this chapter, New 
York and Connecticut Alumni Chapters 
Dr. Harton was asked check Eta 
Gamma and, need be, Dr. Vickery would 
visit Collegeboro. 

Four chapters are inactive. order 
check any possibility reviving these 
chapters, Williams was asked contact 
Beta Beta, the University New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. Vickery contact Zeta Theta 
Howard College, Dr. Read contact Beta 
Zeta the University Idaho, and Dr. 
Harton contact Chi Western State 
College. 

There are three other chapters which did 
not report officers Dr. Williams time 
for the publication the January Supple- 
ment. They are: 

Theta State College 

Gamma Nu—Butler University 


Epsilon Upsilon—State University Teachers 
College Potsdam 


number chapters reported very 


small active This often 
indication that chapter may heading for 
trouble. mention the ten smallest chapters 


June, 1959. 
Epsilon Phi—Jacksonville State College, Jack- 


ville, reported nine active: Seniors, 
Graduate, Faculty, Alumni, Honorary. 

Alpha Psi Heidelberg reported nine active: 
Seniors, Faculty. 

Alpha Omega Oregon State reported: 
Seniors and faculty. 

Beta reported fourteen members: 
Seniors, Faculty. 

Epsilon Xi—Danbury State Teachers, reported 
twelve members: Seniors, Faculty. 

Eta Upsilon—University Vermont, reported 
ten members: Seniors, Faculty. 

Theta University, 
ported eleven members: Seniors, Faculty. 

Orleans, reported thirteen members: Sen- 
iors, Graduates, Faculty. 

Theta Zeta Phillips University reported 
eighteen members: Seniors, Graduates, 
Faculty. 


The percentage returns annual re- 
ports chapters has been greatly improved 
over the attempt should made 
reactivate those chapters which have be- 
come inactive, Every effort should made 
prevent others from becoming inactive. 
This may demand the appointment new 
counselor, may involve helping in- 
stitution work out some its local problems. 
Your Executive Council will continue try 
hocate weak chapters and whatever 
can assist 
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Report the Executive Counselor 


charged the Kappa Delta By- 
Laws, your Executive Counselor has been 
concerned with the organization regional 
conferences during the past biennium, 
addition this, all meetings the Execu- 
tive Council have been attended, and the 
Executive Counselor has served the 
Permanent Home Committee and the 
committee consider the possibility for 
alumni representative the Council. Since 
reports will made from these two com- 
mittees, this report will concerned and 
large with the regional conferences during 
the biennium 1958-60. 


Twelve regional conferences have been’ 


held during the past The host 
chapters, together with the dates the con- 
ferences, are listed below: 


Beta Rho, Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, October 25, 1958. 
Upsilon, University Florida, Gainesville, Flor- 

ida, December 1958. 
Theta Gamma, Mississippi Southern, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, February 1959. 
Theta Eta, National College Education 
(Evanston), Chicago, February 14, 1959. 
Alpha Tau, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, February 21, 1959. 

Stark County Alumni, Canton, Ohio, March 14, 

San Joaquin Alumni, Fresno, California, March 

Zeta Sigma, State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota, March 21, 1959. 

Eta Lambda, Wisconsin State College, River Falls, 
Wisconsin, March 21, 1959. 

Rho, Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, April 11, 1959. 

Eta Rho, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, April 25, 1959. 

Gamma Chi, State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October 24, 1959. 


You will note that the northwestern section 
the country was not served, nor was the 
section just east the Rocky Mountains, 
north, south, and Chapters these 


areas were asked serve hosts, and one 
conference was actually planned but the 
chapter withdrew the invitation because 
few chapters were near enough 
This the big problem our sparsely set- 
tled areas, Possibly some these chapters 
should visited individually. Any sugges- 
tions how this situation can met will 
greatly appreciated, 

Chapters have responded very graciously, 
and several invitations for conferences had 
declined because previous 
ments had been made chapters that 
continue and that may have more con- 
ferences during the next biennium. The 
conferences serve great need chapters 
that opportunity given discuss 
common problems and ways solving 
them. There has been some criticism from 
chapters who felt that more time should 
devoted professional and cultural pro- 
grams rather than restricted discussion 
the business the Society. Let re- 
mind you that Kappa Delta structure 
within which you have opportunities your 
campus advance professional and cultural 
programs, and that are have 
strong, well-functioning organization, time 
must devoted its business, 

The twelve regional conferences listed 
above furnished invitations total 166 
chapters, and 121 chapters were actually 
represented regional meetings. This 
means 72% the chapters were offered 
opportunity attend regional conferences, 
and about 53% were represented. some 
instances, weather prevented larger at- 
Over nine hundred members 
Kappa Delta actually participated re- 
gional meetings during the past biennium. 

The last convocation allotted $9,000 
spent for Regional sum- 
mary the financial report follows: 
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Host Chapter, Upsilon ............. 100.87 
Average per chapter 38.58 
Executive Counselor—included chapter expense 
Host Chapter, Theta 86.12 
Chicago, Illinois, February 14, 1959 
Executive Counselor (charged expense) 
Host Chapter, Theta Eta 24.00 
Durham, North Carolina, February 21, 1959 924.77 
Executive 2nd Vice President 114.80 
Host Chapter, Alpha Tau 68.29 
Average per chapter ....... 43-76 
Host, Stark County Alumni 67.89 
Average per chapter ............. 
Fresno, California, March 14, 1959 .... 540.85 
Average per chapter 
Valley City, North Dakota, March 21, 1959 419.36 
Host Chapter, Zeta Sigma 48.28 
Average per chapter ... 
River Falls, Wisconsin, March 21, 1959 269.40 
Host Chapter, Eta Lambda 93-15 
Average per chapter 13.63 


2 


11. Clarksville, Tennessee, April 25, 1959 
Executive 2nd Vice President 


Visiting Chapters 
Average per chapter 
12. Worcester, Massachusetts, October 24, 1959 
Executive Counselor 


Average per chapter 


The success each regional conference 
was great extent dependent upon the 
Counselor the host chapter. All these 
counselors worked well and cooperated 
beautifully that their names should listed 
and special thanks given They were: 


Dr. Margaretta Bone, Beta Rho, Mansfield, 

Dr. Leon Henderson, Upsilon, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Dean Roy Bigelow, Theta Gamma, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Miss Janet Rees, Theta Eta, Chicago, 

Dr. Stumpf, Alpha Tau, Durham, N.C. 

Miss Dorothy Ellen Katz, Stark County Alumni, 
Canton, Ohio 

Dr. Francis Smith, San Joaquin Alumni, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, Zeta Sigma, Valley City, 
N.D. 

Dr. Walker Wyman, Eta Lambda, River Falls, 
Wis. 

Dr. Reid Hemphill, Rho, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Tom Savage, Eta Rho, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Dr. Elizabeth Barlow, Gamma Chi, Worcester, 


the beginning the past biennium, 
letters were sent each chapter advising 
them the need for organizing regional 
conferences. Chapters who felt they could 
serve hosts were asked notify the Exec- 
utive Counselor. received such invi- 
tations. The invitations were accepted 
the basis priority, and suggested programs 
were sent the When the coun- 
selor and chapter had determined the date 
and the program they wished follow, 
this was approved the Executive Coun- 
selor and invitations were extended the 


Host Chapter, Gamma Chi .............. 


neighboring chapters both the host chap- 
ter and from the office the Executive 
Counselor, Chapters were notified the 
amount expense The amount 
varies for the host chapter and the visiting 
groups that visiting chapters receive 
travel expense and luncheon tickets while 
the host chapter reimbursed for programs, 
flowers, and necessary expense holding 
the conference. 

previously stated, there has been dis- 
cussion about the nature our programs 
the regional conferences. you who 
have attended know that customarily 
hold discussion groups about the work 
Kappa Delta Pi—how members are se- 
lected, type chapter programs, projects 
chapters, how maintain contacts with 
alumni, etc. Since the meetings are held 
the expense the organization, the Execu- 
tive Council has felt that are justified 
spending most the conference time 
chapter business. However, such meetings 
plan for least one and sometimes two 
general cultural talks. These seem have 
been great interest our student group. 
grant you that cultural educational stimu- 
lation important part any meeting, 
but not feel justified spending the 
entire program this sort thing when 
many groups need training organiza- 
tional procedures. 

Your Executive Counselor would appre- 
ciate any suggestions which chapters have 
for the improvement conferences and also 
suggestions about how might best hold 
conferences the areas where the distance 
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between chapters makes difficult get 
large group together for one-day meeting. 

During the next biennium should 
look forward more regional conferences, 
and the hope the Executive Coun- 
selor that more chapters may 
sented these conferences. However, the 
complete cooperation all chapters neces- 
sary are have: centrally lo- 
cated host chapter; good attendance 
the conferences called. this end, may 
beg you that chapters volunteer 
serve hosts wherever possible. not 
feasible bring other chapters your 
campus, please see that your chapter 
represented the nearest meeting. 
cannot urge too strongly that you offer your 
services host chapter all pos- 
sible for you render this service. All you 
need meeting place for maximum 
100 150 people, and smaller rooms for 
least four discussion groups. The chapter 
also needs able provide luncheon 
for 100 persons there are large 
number nearby chapters, and smaller 
course where fewer chapters can in- 
vide night’s lodging the The 
school need take responsibility for the 
matter other than making reservations 
there are adequate hotels motels nearby. 
course the students are always happy 
entertained the dormitory with 


other students, but this not necessary. 

adequate facilities can provided the 
. 

community, the college need not provide 


the luncheon although groups always enjoy 
being with other college students. 

Before the end this meeting, would 
appreciate any you letting know 
you feel your chapter would willing 
serve regional conference host during 
the next biennium, shall glad have 
list ready for the incoming Executive 
Counselor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


During the past biennium have spent 
$7,012.61 the $9,000 allocated for con- 
ferences. the meantime, our total num- 
ber chapters has increased and costs 
food and lodging have gone consider- 
ably. Consequently must think terms 
enlarged budget for conferences, pos- 
sibly the next biennium but certainly 
the following one, are include 
appreciable number our chapters. Dur- 
ing the past biennium actually contacted 
only 52% our chapters. Had the entire 
number invited been able attend, 
would have exceeded the $9,000 al- 
located for regional conferences, 
matter which the Budget Committee should 
consider carefully. 


KATHERINE VICKERY 


Report the Student Counselor 


charged the By-Laws Kappa 
Delta Pi, the Student Counselor stimu- 
late interest and participation the student 
membership the Society such means 
circular letters and visits chapters. The 
Student Counselor also assist the 
organization regional conferences, 
March 22, 1958 was elected Student 
Counselor Kappa Delta for the bien- 


nium, 1958-60. activities and observa- 
tion for the concluding biennium and rec- 
ommendations for future years are included 
the following report. 

During the past two years, attended 
and participated six meetings the Ex- 
ecutive Council. These meetings were: 
March 22, 1958, Chicago, 

October 4-5, 1958, Louis, Mo. 
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February 13-15, Chicago, 
October 31, November 1959, Chicago, 
February 12-13, 1960, Chicago, 
March 1960, Chicago, 


The Student Counselor attended and 
assisted organizing the following regional 
conferences: 


October 25, 1958, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

February 1959, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

February 14, 1959, National College Educa- 
tion (Evanston), Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 

February 21, 1959, Duke University, Durham, 

March 14, 1959, San Joaquin Alumni, Fresno, 


Calif. 


Due air transportation strikes serious 


illness was unable attend several re- 

gional conferences. 

tional suggestions and messages were sent 

the following conferences the Stu- 

dent Counselor: 

December 1958, University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

April 11, 1959, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


April 25, 1959, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Executive Council initiated series 
Kappa Delta friendship hours re- 
ceptions coincident with conventions 
various outstanding educational organiza- 
tions. was Hostess the following 
friendship hours: 

February 16, 1959, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 

City, N.J. 

February 12, 1960, Conrad Hilton, Chicago, 
February 15, 1960, Hotel Traymore, .Atlantic 

City, N.J. 

addition representing the Execu- 
tive Council the preceding events, made 
visits meetings these chapters: 


May 1958, Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, 


May 15, 1958, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


During the concluding biennium, three 
newsletters were mailed the presidents 
and counselors each student and alumni 
chapter. The first letter was sent Septem- 
ber 16, 1958, the second May 12, 1959, 
and the third February 19, 1960. These 
communications contained comments and 
notification current activities the So- 
ciety both the national and the local 
level, and asked for student and alumni 
opinions and ideas problems our 
Society. 

The number letters received the 
Student Counselor from chapters and in- 
dividual members increased greatly during 
this biennium. Approximately 144 letters 
were received and answered the Student 
Counselor. Some were forwarded the 
appropriate Executive Council member for 
further was encouraging re- 
ceive letters from the members our So- 
ciety showing interest the activities 
this organization, and this increase com- 
munications seems indicate additional 
acknowledgment the value and accept- 
ance national student officer. 

chairman the Committee Study 
the Ritual, have communicated with the 
committee members, and report our 
recommendations will given later the 
Convocation. 

These have been busy years for me. Dur- 
ing this time, carried duties 
Student Counselor, graduated from Indiana 
State Teachers College, began teaching 
school, enrolled graduate school, and 
got married. 

the time the 1958 Convocation, 
had been member Kappa Delta for 
only four months. almost unnecessary 
say that knew little about the office 
Student Counselor when learned the 
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Convocation that chapter, Alpha Kappa, 
had nominated for that office. feel 
sincerely honored have been student 
member the Executive Council, one 
the national officers Kappa Delta Pi, 
and will forever grateful those who 
nominated me, those who supported 
election, and those who have been gen- 
erous and sincere their interest the 
work the Student Counselor. 

seems that providing the op- 
portunity for student member our so- 
ciety hold national office recogni- 
tion the need for representation the 
majority our membership, and provides 
that student with experience that could 
gained other means. For two years 
have studied and grown under- 
standing many problems that concern 
our Society, learning that each problem re- 
quires background information upon 
which base satisfactory solution the 
problem. This not quickly learned, and 
understanding Kappa Delta becoming 
fully mature. 

During these years, have had the op- 
portunity associate with men and women 


who are leaders education, and through 
them have gained perspective edu- 
cation that would have been possible for 
gain other way. The ideal 
Kappa Delta Pi, quality education, means 
even more now after meeting many 
the fine and dedicated students and 
teachers which our Society composed. 

have worked closely with the other 
members the Executive Council and have 
had the opportunity see how unselfish, 
farsighted, and hard working they are. 
admire each one individually and gov- 
erning council, and know that our Society 
today because the interest and 
imagination these and former officers 
our Society. 

sorry that the experience these 
two years Student Counselor over, but 
realize that with experience must come 
change and new life. our Society 
living, moving spirit, dedicated 
quality education, must all initiate 
and accept changes those before have 
done. this, Kappa Delta will 
move forward even greater accomplish- 
ment. 

ANNAKIN SUTCH 


Report the Executive 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Pages four and five this report con- 
tain summary the audit the accounts 
Kappa Delta made Ernst and 
Ernst, certified public accountants, who 
have been the examiners the accounts 
Kappa Delta since 1926. 
sentative their Toledo Office was pres- 
ent the General Office the Society 
checking the financial records for the bien- 
nium 1958-1960. 


addition the financial data the 


tables the close this report other facts 


interest follow: 

(a) During the biennium persons be- 
came life members, bringing the 
total 153. The honor key was 
recognitions since this emblem 
was first issued, 

(b) new chapters were installed dur- 
ing the biennium, being institu- 
tional and alumni. 

(c) The total number initiates since 
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the Society was incorporated 
January 31, 1960 was 
154,763, gain 16,344 during 
the biennium. 

During the biennium there were 
16,804 renewals memberships, 
increase 202; subscriptions 
from non-members totaled 980, 
net increase 104. 


PROCEDURES 


From 1926, when the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer entered upon his duties, 
until June 1956 when retired from his 
teaching position Heidelberg College, all 
the work the General Office has been 
handled the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer part-time basis. This in- 
cluded service Assistant and Associate 
Editor THe and 
its predecessors, The Kappa Delta Rec- 
ord and the Kadelpian Since 1942, 
sixteen years ago, the present incumbent 
became Editor all the Kappa Delta 
Both the work the Gen- 
eral Office and the editorship were carried 
part-time basis addition his teach- 
ing duties. Since June 1956 the two posi- 
tions Editor and Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, though separate offices, have 
been filled one person, the present in- 
cumbent. now gives full time Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

During the biennium the various office 
procedures have been surveyed and modi- 
fied secure increased efficiency. New 
office forms and follow-up forms 
cers have been devised maintain greater 
efficiency and promptness contacts be- 
tween the chapters and the General Office. 
difficult maintain tight procedures. 
Some counselors are new; all are busy peo- 
ple. minority counselors not fol- 
low the student officers the per- 
formance their duties and have failed 


reply correspondence from the General 
Office. Most chapter officers change each 
academic year, few each semester. More 
than one thousand new officers are involved 
each year and these need made aware 
their duties. 


Page four this report summarizes the 
investments the Society, January 
31, 1960. All purchases and sales securi- 
ties are approved the Executive Council 
or, the interim between their meetings, 
committee designated them com- 
posed the Executive President and the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 

During the years investment the 
Society’s funds have been restricted se- 
curities the United States Government 
and bonds the Canadian National Rail- 
way which were guaranteed the govern- 
ment the Dominion Canada, New all 
investments are government 
Investments common stocks have not 
been made because was felt best the 
Executive Council insure their safety 
rather than take risks which might lead 
secure higher rate interest. addi- 
tional reason for this type investment 
that permanent home for the Society has 
been under consideration for number 
years, and has been necessary keep 
funds relatively liquid that cash could 
secured needed, without depreciation 
cashing securities. Bonds now allocated 
the Home Center Fund will become due 
prior the dates set forth page this 
report, the present time the average 
rate income Home Center Fund bonds 
3.26%. The average rate interest 
securities held the general account 
2.71%. Dividends common stocks are 
now about one per cent lower than 
these securities. too, stocks might 
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have sold time when they are 
listed considerably less than the purchase 
price funds are needed for building op- 
erations, thereby occasioning loss. now 
invested the annual income securities 
the Home Center Fund $2,612.50, 
the general fund $4,423.96. Since the 
total now the Home Center Fund 
probably not more than half enough 
finance building, may necessary 
transfer funds from the General Account 
and seems desirable have these funds 
invested securities which will not de- 
preciated value when cashed, Other 
sources may 

Let repeat the last sentence 
report two years ago that “if the Society 
wishes purchase common stocks the 
present time definite authorization should 
given the Convocation for such ac- 


CONTROL FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The financial controls the Society are 
the hands the Executive Council. The 
Executive President, the By-Laws 
(Article Section “signs authorizes 
signed all warrants the Executive 


Secretary and Treasurer except the case 
fixed charges authorized the Convoca- 
tion funds transmitted through the 
office the Executive Secretary and Treas- 

Except for salaries, and fixed charges 
such rent, approvals the Executive 
President are received before payments are 
made, The Executive Council its meet- 
ing October 1958 the request 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer pro- 
vided for items which that office should 
pay presentation, covering salaries, tele- 
grams and postage, rent and utilities, etc., 
and list items which should have prior 
approval. 

the end each month each member 
the Executive Council furnished com- 
plete list expenditures for the month, The 
report approved monthly the Executive 
President. Thus every item expenditure 
has the approval the Executive Presi- 
dent. 

each meeting the Executive Coun- 
cil full typed report financial and other 
matters made the Executive Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL STATEMENT THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, JANUARY 31, 1960 


Cash Checking Account (Commercial National Bank) 


General Fund 
THE EDUCATIONAL ForuM Fund 
Convocation Delegate Fund 
Home Center Fund ...... 
Permanent Endowment Fund 
Petty Cash 


18,952.79 
1,469.35 
2,686.32 
10,00 


$ 17,825.09 


II. Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First National Bank) 


Amount General Bond Account 
Amount Home Center Bond Account 


Amount Permanent Endowment Bond Account 


Certificate Indebtedness (General Fund) 


Denotes figures red. 


70,141.87 
78,904.99 
10,000.00 


$209,046.86 


Total Cash hand 


Total Securities owned 


SUMMARY 


Less Federal Withholding Tax and Social Security 


Change Assets (Cash and Securities) 


Total January 31, 1956 
Total January 31, 1958 


Decrease assets for Biennium 1956-1958 
Total January 31, 1960 
Total January 31, 1958 


Increase assets for Biennium 1958-1960 


KAPPA DELTA INVESTMENTS, JANUARY 31, 1960 


17,825.0y 
209,046.86 


$226,871.95 
281.02 


$226,590.93 


$210,116.78 
208,314.33 


1,802.45 
$226,590.93 
208,314.33 


$ 18,276.60 


Bonp GENERAL AND PERMANENT ENDOWMENT 


314 issued May, 1953 
purchased Oct. 1956 


(Specific bonds for each not designated.) 
Face Value 
United States Treasury 


United States Treasury Bonds—(coupon) 


244% 
4 
of 


purchased Aug. 1956 


purchased Dec. 1958 


purchased 1959 


United States Treasury Bonds—Series 


4of 


purchased Jan. 1960 .... 


United States Savings Bonds—Series 


2% % 


A Of 


issued Sept. 1949 
issued May 1950 
issued June 1950 
issued Nov. 1950 
issued Jan. 1951 
issued Sept. 1951 


Accrued interest. 


te 


500.00 $ 
§,000.00 


5,500.00 


4,000.00 
5,000.00 


14,000.00 


10,000.00 


4,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 


Cost 


500.00 


13,635.62 


10,031.25 


4,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


39,000.00 


Maturity 


June 
June 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Aug. 


1983 
1983 


1961 
1961 
1961 


15, 1960 


1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1963 


Income 


325.00 


220.00 
114.30 


425.08 


200.00 
250.00 
500.00 


$1,950.00 


May 
June 
Nov. 
< 


United States Savings Bonds—Series 


2.76% issued Jan. 1954 10,000.00 10,000.00 Jan. 1966 
2.76% issued Nov. 1954 8,000.00 8,000.00 Nov. 1966 
2.76% issued Dec. 1954 4,000.00 1966 
2.76% issued Sept. 1, 1955 5,000.00 5,000.00 Sept. 1, 1967 
2.76% issued Jan. 1955 10,000.00 1967 
2.76% issued Oct. 1, 1955 10,000.00 10,000.00 Oct. 1, 1967 
2.76% issued Jan. 5,000.00 Jan. 1968 


§2,000.00 


U.S. Certificate Indebtedness 


334% purchased June, 1959 Feb. 15, 1960 


Sales Securities—From February 1958 January 31, 1960 


U.S. Treasury Bond 4,000.00 June 15, 1958 (Due and cashed) 
Certificate Deposit Mar. 17, 1958 (Due and cashed) 
Certificate Deposit 1958 (Due and cashed) 
U.S. Treasury Bond ... §,000.00 Dec. 27, 1958 (Due and cashed) 


Total interest received since February 1958 


Purchase Securities—from February 1958 January 31, 1960 


United States Treasury Bonds—(coupon) 


purchased Dec. 1958 5,000.00 15, 1961 
234% purchased Jan. 1959 4,862.50 1961 
United States Treasury Bond—Series 

434% purchased Jan. 1950 10,031.25 Aug. 15, 1960 
U.S. Certificate Indebtedness 


INVESTMENTS, JANUARY 31, 1960 
(Home 


Face Value Cost Maturity 


United States Treasury Bonds—(coupon) 


234% purchased May, 1957 6,000.00 Sept. 15, 1961 
purchased Dec. 1958 Nov. 15, 1961 
234% purchased Jan. 1959 Sept. 15, 1961 
purchased May, 1959 Nov. 15, 1961 
purchased June, 1959 1,000.00 1,002.19 Aug. 1961 


31,000.00 30,049.99 


United States Treasury Bonds—(registered) 


purchased Dec. 1957 8,000.00 7,830.00 1961 
purchased Aug. 1959 ....... 10,000.00 10,062.50 Aug. 15, 1960 


18,000.00 17,892.50 


Incrued Interest. 


552.00 
441.60 
220.80 
276.00 
§§2.00 


§§2.00 
276.00 


$2,870.40 


70.44 


$5,458.87 


47.48 
§0.00 
125.00 
272.48 


Income 


330.00 
342.88 
72.62 
61.48 


5-97 


812.95 


$ 400.00 
20.99* 


379.01 
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United States Savings Bonds—Series 


issued Feb. 1949 .........$ Feb. 1961 250.00 
issued Jan. 1950 10,000.00 1962 500.00 
16,000.00 16,000.00 800,00 
United States Savings Bonds—Series 

purchased Dec. 1959 ........ 14,962.50 May 15, 1964 

Sale Securities—from February 1959 January 31, 1960 
U.S. Savings Bonds-Series ...... 15,000.00 Dec. 1958 (due and cashed) 375.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds-Series ........ Apr. 1959 (due and cashed) 187.50 
U.S. Savings Bonds-Series 10,000.00 Aug. 1959 (due and cashed) 
U.S. Savings Bonds-Series ........ 22, 1959 (Ex. for Series 250.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds-Series ...... 10,000.00 Dec. 22, 1959 (Ex. for Series 500.00 
45,000.00 $3,749.46 
Total interest received since February 1958 


Purchase February 1958 January 31, 1960 


United States Treasury Bonds—(coupon) 


purchased Dec. 1958 ... 
purchased Jan. 1959 


15,000.00 


purchased May 1959 
purchased June, 1959 1,000.00 


United States Treasury Bonds—(registered) 
United States Savings Bonds—Series 


exchanged Dec. 1959 15,000.00 


50,000.00 


Nov. 15, 1961 
3,890.00 Sept. 15, 1961 
Nov. 15, 1961 
1,000.00 Aug. 1961 

10,062.50 Aug. 15, 1960 

14,962.50 May 15, 1964 

49,260.95 


Report the Editor the Kappa 
Delta Publications 


ACTIVITIES THE EDITOR 


During the biennium 1958-60 the fol- 
lowing editorial duties were performed: 

Securing materials, preparing copy, and 
proofreading for 
also writing and rewriting 
considerable material. 

Editing two volumes the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series. 

(a) Ernest Melby—Education for 


Renewed Faith 


(b) Robert merican 
Higher Education the 

Rewriting and editing the Manual for 
Officers, 1958 edition. 

Editing the Constitution and By-Laws, 
1958 edition. 

Preparing revised edition the folder, 
“Information for Initiates,” and also 
the brochure giving information 
about Kappa Delta prospective 
chapters. 


Advising with The Macmillan Com- 
pany and the George Banta Company 
relative printing the second quarter 
century the History Kappa Delta 
Pi, 1936-61. 

Advising with various 
garding printing the Kappa Delta 


The Ohio State 
University Press was selected. 

Advising with the George Banta Com- 
pany relative revision forms for 
reprint orders for articles THE 
EDUCATIONAL 


Lecture Series. 


Securing data possible printing 
new series International Educa- 
tion the reports the international 
fellows. The Ohio State University 
Press was selected. 

Edited two volumes the Interna- 
tional Education Monograph series. 
(a) Joseph Justman—The 

People and Their Schools. 

(b) Franklin frican Devel- 
opment and Education South- 
ern 

11. Conferring the proposed biography 
Dr. William Bagley with pub- 
lishers about printing the volume and 
with Dr. Kandel, the author. 


THE 


Two meetings the Editorial Board 
Tue Forum were held 
during the biennium, both the Commo- 
dore Hotel New York City, one May 
1958 and the other May 1959. Our 
gratitude expressed the members 
the They have given devoted serv- 
ice and have been exceedingly valuable 
guidance our The present 
members are: Harold Benjamin, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Hollis Caswell, president Teachers 
College, Columbia University; George 
Counts, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing; Benjamin Fine, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York City; Walter Hager, 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Thomas McCracken, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; George Stoddard, New 
York University; and Ordway 
Board Higher Education, New York 
City. There have been new appoint- 
ments the Board. Few boards have had 
such splendid record attendance 
meetings has ours. Six the eight mem- 
bers. will attend the spring meeting. 

The mailing list THE 
has continued grow during the 
last biennium. comparable growth seems 
indicated for the ensuing biennium, though 
this may affected the economic situa- 
tion. expected the printing the May 
1960 issue will 20,000 copies. There 
has been growth the number mem- 
berships during the biennium, the per- 
sons initiated, the number persons re- 
newing memberships during the biennium, 
and subscriptions from non-members. 

the aim those responsible for THE 
arly journal which discusses important 
broad educational problems fundamental 
significance, avoiding both the highly tech- 
nical and methodological materials. the 
purpose present scholarly articles vary- 
ing points view group scholars 
who themselves are high scholastic 
THE 
has wide clientele serve including 
its readership students superior scholar- 
ship junior, senior and graduate classes 
colleges and universities; teachers ex- 
perience who ranked high academically 
leaders higher education; and adminis- 
trative also serves foreign schol- 
ars. Two hundred gift copies are sent 
selected scholars throughout the world. 
Many commendations have been received 
the editor the publication’s quality 
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from educational leaders America and 
other countries. Competent authorities have 
written outstanding book reviews, the 
organ America’s largest academic honor- 
ary society, has been the goal maintain 
high scholastic and literary standards, Many 
the articles printed Epuca- 
TIONAL are secured through per- 
sonal solicitation made the 
increasing number are submitted schol- 
ars without solicitation. Many cannot 
published due lack space. Increased 
time required for reading and evaluating 
them. The contents the volumes since 
1957-58 have been microfilmed and are 
sold University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The Supplement the January issue 
the Directory National Officers the 
Society, and chapter officers. Convoca- 
tion years the May issue devoted the 
reports the proceedings the Convoca- 
tion. The two other issues (November and 
March), are assigned general news 
the Society such regional conferences, 
installations chapters, chapter programs 
and special news items. The amount 
space that can given news from any 
one chapter Much the ma- 
terial received must abridged. 


Thirty-one volumes have been published 
the Lecture Series, the thirty-second 
volumes ‘have been sold. Income 
from royalties and sales has been per 
cent the total cost (honorarium, print- 
ing, etc.) the Series the Society. These 
volumes add much the service and pres- 
tige the Among the authors 
are included many the most prominent 
men and women American 
The publisher now The Ohio State Uni- 


versity Press, Columbus, Ohio, 

the end the current academic year 
the present incumbent will have served 
for three years; associate editor, 
seventeen years; and editor, eighteen years. 
One his great pleasures resulting from 
editing the Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
has been the stimulating contacts which 
have been afforded through the years with 
leading educators America and abroad, 
who have helped promote and maintain 
high ideals the Society. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


fellowship the sum $5,000 has 
been granted annually the Society 
scholar selected the Committee the 
Fellowship International Education, 
full academic year preparation devoted: 
each, About fifty applications are re- 
ceived annually. Two volumes are now 
print (as 


Joseph Justman—The Italian People 
and Their Schools 

Franklin Development 
and Education Southern Rhodesia 


Two more, the areas stated below, are 
process preparation: 


Harry Passow—education the 
gifted England 

Kent Pillsbury—methods UNESCO 
with reference education recon- 
struction and fundamental education 
economically underdeveloped and 
primitive societies 


fifth fellow now being selected 
the Committee Fellowship Interna- 
tional Education. All these publications 
are under the general editorship the Edi- 
tor the Kappa Delta publications, who 


writes the respective introductions, 


poe 
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Dr. 
STALWART EDUCATOR 


The manuscript for this volume 
44,000, written Dr. Kandel, 
member the Laureate Chapter, and 
close friend and associate Dr. Bagley 
completed, Negotiations are now under way 
secure publisher. expected that 
the printing will completed during the 
Fiftieth Anniversary year. 


1936-61 
Progress has been made 
photos, constructing graphs and outlining 
materials for the period 1936-61, the sec- 
ond quarter century the Society’s exist- 
ence. Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, student 


co-founder the Society has been most 
helpful providing handsome 
volume covering the history the first 
quarter century, 1911-36, has been pub- 
lished (written Alfred Hall- 
Quest) the then editor 
TIONAL ForuM. The format and binding 
the second volume are conform 
style that the first Printing 
scheduled include the history from 
March 1936 the same date 


FINANCIAL 


Below and the following page finan- 
cial data which relate Epuca- 
TIONAL are exhibited, 


THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


FEBRUARY 1958 JANUARY 31, 1960 


Balance hand, THE EDUCATIONAL ForuM Fund, January 31, 1958 ............. $16,188.87 
Receipts: February 1958 January 31, 1960 
Initiates ($1.75 per initiate) 
Memberships ($1.75 per member) 
Subscriptions (Entire subscription rate) 


TOTAL 


Disbursements: February 1958 January 31, 1960 


Printing and mailing THE EDUCATIONAL 


Part Part Reprints Total 
January, 1958 98.79 98.79 
March, 1958 .... 4,873.01 1,322.69 41.05 6,236.75 
May, 1958 2,301.54 298.61 8,098.95 
November, 1958 4,917.66 1,184.73 76.96 
January, 1959 4,914.88 1,709.17 110.67 
March, 1959 4,848.99 1,131.19 91.79 6,071.97 
May, 1959 1,494.74 125.03 6,948.18 
November, 1959 1,091.39 164.85 6,028.76 
January, 1960 1,596.78 6,672.99 

$40,230.48 $11,832.23 1,007.75 $53,070.46 
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Honoraria for Articles 


Appropriation for 1958-1960 


Honoraria for Articles, February 1958 January 31, 1960 


399-50 
November, 1958 433-85 
459-15 


Total for Articles 


Balance Appropriation 
EDUCATIONAL Conference 
Editorial Board Meetings ......... 
Printing Expiration letters and notices 
Postage, Telegrams and Express .......... 
Supplies: Stationery, ribbons, stencils, 


Refunds for memberships, subscriptions and initiates 


Gift subscriptions 


March, 1959 
May, 1959 
November, 1959 
January, 1960 


$580.00 
443-50 
620.50 
66.00 
270.55 
489.58 
864.58 
1,726.36 
138.31 
219.00 


348.25 


$61,061.09 
$18,952.79 


Report the Committee Permanent Home 


The original home Kappa Delta 
was the School Dentistry the Uni- 
versity Michigan from the time its 
founding until 1926. The central office was 
transferred 1926 Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio, where has remained for 
thirty-four years. 

The growth the Society over the years 
has been remarkable. There are now over 
two hundred thirty institutional and alumni 
chapters. THE has 
increased from circulation six hundred 
approximately twenty thousand. Other 
operations and services have grown pro- 
portion and these are demanding en- 
larged office staff and additional equipment. 
All evidence points greater growth and 
expansion the work the Society. 

was recognition this remarkable 
and probably continued growth that the Ex- 
ecutive Council recommended the Con- 
vocation Spring Hill, Indiana, 1950, 
that the sum $75,000 from our general 
treasury earmarked begin fund 


toward the establishment permanent 
home. committee was appointed and met 
for the first time July 15, 1950. The 
Convocation 1952 approved budget 
item which provided the finances carry 
December 27, 1952, consider six ques- 
tions. 

What are the arguments for and against 

acquiring home this time? 

Where should home located? 

What facilities should home provide? 

How much should home cost? 


How can proceed with this project 
permanent home? 


summary report this meeting was 
published the March, 1953, edition the 
Supplement THE Forum. 

January 30-31, 1953, the Commit- 
tee met Chicago and made the following 
recommendations the Convocation 


1954. 


That the Convocation record 
favoring the acquisition permanent 
home. 


ve 

cast 
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The Committee requests the Convocation 


express preference between building 
new building and acquisition exist- 
ing building that can adapted the 
needs the Society. 


That Evanston, designated the 


location such Permanent Home pro- 
vided that suitable property can found 
constructed within the practical limits 
the Society’s financial resources. 


That the Convocation authorize com- 


mittee complete the necessary transac- 
tions for the acquisition permanent 
home. 


When such committee finds what con- 


siders suitable property, informa- 
tion concerning this property shall sub- 
mitted the chapters for approval dis- 
approval. The vote the chapters for the 
proposal must reported the Executive 
President within thirty days. 

Chapter votes not received within this time 
will considered being votes favorable 
the purchase home. 


majority the institutional and alumni 


chapter votes shall necessary for ap- 
proval. 
existing structure purchased the 
committee empowered contract for all 
the necessary expenditures complete the 
purchase, and arrange for any altera- 
tions necessary make the property suit- 
able for the needs the Society, This au- 
thorization understood include such 
matters architect’s fees and similar costs. 
understood that all actions herein au- 
thorized are carried out within the 
legal framework the Society and are 
subject the approval the Executive 
The Convocation requested provide 
item the budget for the work this 
committee cover necessary travel, clerical 
and stenographic help needed, and any 
other reasonable expenses incurred carry- 
ing out the matters authorized above. 
further recommended that the amount 
for the purpose set not exceed 
2,500. understood that this item does 
not include fees for architects other pro- 
fessional 


The delegates the Convocation 


1954 considered the recommendations and 


went record: 


Favoring the acquisition permanent 
home. 

Preferring the acquisition existing 
building that could adapted the needs 
the Society. 

Authorizing the committee complete the 
necessary transactions for the acquisition 
permanent home. 

Requiring the committee submit the de- 
tails the proposed property acquisition 
the chapters for approval 
this vote reported the Executive 
President within thirty 

Counting the chapter votes not received 
within this time being favorable the 
purchase the home. 

Requiring majority the institutional 
and alumni chapters necessary for ap- 
proval. 

Authorizing the committee, upon its ap- 
proval, contract for all necessary ex- 
penditures complete the purchase and 
arrange for any alterations necessary 
make the property suitable for the needs 
the Society. 

Requiring that all actions carried out 
within the legal framework the 
and subject the approval the Ex- 
ecutive 


Providing budget item $2,500 for 


the work the committee cover neces- 
sary travel, clerical and stenographic help. 


The present Committee was appointed 
1954. During the four years its existence, 


performed these activities: 


I. 


met three times, namely, January 15-16, 
1955; January 14-15, 1956; and May 18, 
1957. 

made survey the advantages and 
disadvantages locating eighteen cities 
the United States. These data can 
utilized 
the time for selecting location. 

Its representatives visited the headquarters 
for three societies that are similar Kappa 
Delta Pi, namely, Phi Beta Kappa 
Washington, D.C.; Phi Delta 
Bloomington, Ind.; and Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Austin, Tex. 


whenever the committee reaches 


I. 
10, 
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11. 
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secured extensive information from 
Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science, and others. 

received proposals from several edu- 

cational institutions which have expressed 

interest locating the national head- 
quarters near their campuses. 

received information concerning existing 

properties which might purchased and 

remodeled meet the needs the Society. 

considered renting leasing offices from 

the A.A.U.W., A.A.A.S., Purdue Univer- 

sity, Peabody College, and other organiza- 
tions which are the process construct- 
ing new buildings. 

collected data with reference depreci- 

ation costs maintenance and operation 

suitable home and methods financ- 
ing. 

met with the chairman the Long 

Range Planning Committee hear about 

its proposals for the expansion services 

and activities the Society. 


n 


the basis the study and experience 
the Committee and view the variety 
proposals that had come from educa- 
tional institutions and cities, the Committee 
submitted the delegates the Convoca- 
tion March, 1956, request that 
empowered recommend the Executive 
Council any one the three options. ‘The 
delegates the Stillwater, Oklahoma, Con- 
vocation granted the Committee its request 
and the present time the Committee 
empowered recommend any one the 
following options the Executive Council: 
Option purchase and remodel existing 

structure that can adapted the 
needs the Society. 
Option construct entirely new building. 
Option lease existing property already 


built one constructed that will 
meet the needs the Society. 


The ground rules for implementing this 
mandate were also approved the dele- 
gates the Stillwater Convocation. 


and when the Executive Council approves 
the action under one the recommended 
options, shall submit the recommended 
option the chapters for their vote. ac- 
cordance with the custom the Society, 
done mail, the votes the chapter not 
received within thirty days shall consid- 
ered voting the affirmative. majority 
the chapter shall necessary for 

the vote favorable understood that 
the Executive Council empowered initi- 
ate such actions are necessary execut- 
ing the will the Society. 


Since March, 1956, the Committee and 
the Executive Council have given these 
three options serious and searching consid- 
eration and study, With the present rate 
expansion, the site Tiffin fast becoming 
too small carry the business the 
Society. This will necessitate move 
new office the near future. 

meeting the Committee was held 
the national headquarters Tiffin, May 
18, 1957. Here the decision was reached 
construct entirely new building rather 
than rent, lease, purchase existing 
building. Rather than submit this decision 
the chapters for their vote mail, the 
committee decided submit the dele- 
gates for discussion the floor the Con- 
vocation and secure vote the dele- 
gates assembled. 

The Convocation Chicago March 
21, 1958, authorized: 

The construction new building the 

permanent home Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Committee investigate and report 
the chapters mail number possible 
sites together with specific recommendations 
for site sites which seem most ad- 
vantageous the Society. The votes the 
chapters not received within thirty days will 
considered voting the affirmative. 
majority the chapter votes will neces- 
sary for approval. This vote should re- 
quested during the academic school year and 
not during any the prolonged vacation 
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The target date for laying the cornerstone 

The Committee receive suggestions from 
the chapters relative the nature the 
building, its location, and policies which may 
aid the committee fulfilling the wishes 
the Society the construction permanent 
home. 

The completion the home March, 
1962, unless unusual 

The president, the vote favorable, 
appoint building committee which will 
have the authority plan and supervise the 
construction the new building. 


The committee visited many cities, con- 
ferred with local officials, and viewed sites 
which were recommended terms the 
criteria set the committee. August 
1959, the entire membership the com- 
mittee assembled Columbus, Ohio, and 
chose West Lafayette, Indiana, the loca- 
tion for the permanent home. 

The site lot adjoining and fronting 
Purdue University properties West 
fayette, Indiana. This property owned 
the University and described 
“wooded plot grounds 201.3 ft. 275 
ft. with frontage paved state highway, 
approximately one mile from the center 


Purdue University residential surround- 
ings and directly opposite Purdue Univer- 
sity’s landscaped 
The price was $5,000. 

The recommendation the committee 
that this lot purchased was approved 
the Executive Council and President John 
Harton then submitted the vote the 
chapters for their approval disapproval. 
The vote was overwhelmingly favor 
the location and the purchase the 
The actual purchase the lot waits only 
the necessary legal guarantee title and 
such other necessary procedures, 

The Committee Permanent Home, 
having fulfilled its responsibilities, recom- 
mends that two committees now created 
this Convocation: Building Commit- 
tee and Fund Raising This 
will necessitate budget item cover the 
expenses each these committees. 


Reap, Chairman 
STAYTON 
KATHERINE VICKERY 
LAWRENCE BEYMER 
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Orders official 
blanks must ap- 
proved chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 


applied for the 
recipient, but 
sued for distin- 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 


dation 


tional Chapter, and 


special 


vided for 
pose, before any 
honor key may 


Checks and 


orders 
Burr, Patterson and 


Auld Company, De- 


troit, Michigan. 


PRICE LIST 


Size Size 
No.0 No. No.2 


Badge with ring top 


prices quoted 
must added 
Federal Tax Jew- 
elry 10%. ad- 
dition, sales use 
charged 
some states 
dicated: Alabama, 
3%; California, 3%; 
Colorado, 2%; Flor- 
ida, 3%; 3%; 
lowa, 2%; Kansas, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 3%; 
Missouri, 2%; North 
Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Utah, 2%; West 
Virginia, 2%; Wyo- 
ming, 2%. Also, 
Champaign City tax 
must 
added any jewelry 
into the City 
Champaign, 
nois. 


taxes 
vary from time 
time, officers should 
make check the 
taxes their own 
states determine 
the amount which 
must paid. 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


yellow gold-filled 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 


gold-filled 


You may use the No. Charm, at- 

tached the following accessories, the prices 

given below addition the price the Charm 

you select. 

chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 

Single Double Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long 

Letter *Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 

4.25 tachments, 18” long ... 


$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Guard Pins 


14.00 This item longer supplied. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 
3.00 
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